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CHAPTER XIV. 


As Miss Langley had foreseen, nothing further was heard of the 
man who had caused so great a stir in her quiet household— 
directly that is to say. Indirectly Esme learned towards the end 
of July in a gossiping letter from Cicely Denison, that he had 


left the country. 


“John has gone,” she wrote. “He sailed—at least, does a 
steamer sail? Anyhow he left England last week. Guess too 
who’s gone with him? Your friend Mr. Lisle! Such geese I 
call them, to go thousands of miles for shooting when they can 
get all they want just outside their own doors. Mr. Lisle, they 
say, has been going a mucker lately—got into a nice scrape—oh, 
I forgot, that’s forbidden! I’d scratch it out if my letter were 
not so full of blots already.” 


And so if Esme had not already written “ Finis” at the end of 
this chapter of her life with which Adrian Lisle was connected, 
she did it now. 

So far as could be judged by externals, her recovery from her 
unlucky love affair was both speedy and complete. To be sure 
she looked pale and depressed for a time, but then the extreme 
heat that year tired everybody, and it was only natural that her 
anxiety for her aunt’s health should have aged and sobered her. 

I 
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For the rest she settled down contentedly enough to all appear- 
ance to the old routine of trivial duties and pleasures, so that 
Miss Langley, as she sat over her fire one November afternoon, 
was well able to congratulate herself on having wiped out the 
memory of that deplorable visit to London, and re-established 
the old order of things. For her, life was going on precisely 
now as it had done for the past eighteen years, and would do 
till the end of the chapter. The end of the chapter? Yes, but 
then that end was so terribly, so perilously near. In her own 
critical state of health lay the difference between past content- 
ment and present anxiety. For she had never really recovered 
the effects of that imprudent journey to London. All through 
the summer she had been more or less ailing, and when with the 
autumn, influenza reappeared, she fell an easy victim to it. For 
a time she was dangerously ill, and, even when nominally con- 
valescent, her progress towards health was so slow as to be 
almost imperceptible. Nothing much could be done for her. 
Had it been possible to change the climate of Torrington for 
the better, which was doubtful, she would not have been fit to 
undertake a long journey. Every comfort, every alleviation 
which devotion could suggest and money could buy she pos- 
sessed. 

“Plenty of nourishment, no fatigue, and above all no worry,” 
her doctor could only repeat these orders, while expressing a 
hope he himself knew to be groundless, that with the spring she 
might take a turn for the better. She herself cherished no such 
illusion. She was dying, and she knew it. When the summons 
would come she could not say. A reprieve of a day, a week, a 
month, a year even might be granted, yet it behoved her to hold 
herself in readiness for the call, which, when it came, must be 
obeyed promptly. . 

And she clung so desperately to life, not for her own sake but 
for Esme’s. How could she leave her child to battle alone with 
the world? So far indeed as money was concerned her darling’s 
future was secure, but what safeguard could be set up against 
the snares of fortune-hunters, the intrigues of a worldly step- 
mother, the indifference of a careless father? How could she 
hand over her darling to a couple who would not hesitate to 
sacrifice her to considerations of mere worldly advancement? 
Must the girl after all fall a victim to Adrian Lisle, or if not to 
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him, then to some man of similar character and habits? Oh, 
let her but be permitted to place her child in safe keeping, and 
with what a glad and thankful spirit would she not go to her 
rest ? 

Her maid interrupted these meditations by asking if she 
would see Mr. Blunt. 

The very man. A sudden thought struck her. 

“ Ask him to come in,” she said. And Mr. Blunt came in’ 
with that painful air of forced and persistent cheerfulness, which 
seems to be considered appropriate to a sick room. Sitting 
down by the invalid’s couch, he began with his usual well-meant 
falsehood, to the effect that he noticed in her a distinct change 
for the better, and hoped before long to see her quite herself 
again. 

“TI met Esme in the drive,” he went on to say. “Arnold was 
with me, and I left him to keep her company.” 

The mention of Esme’s name gave his hearer an opening of 
which she took advantage. Her mind, she said, was greatly 
disturbed about her child’s future in the event of her own death. 
She feared both for her happiness and her moral welfare, if 
exposed in her early womanhood to the temptations of the 
purely pleasure-loving, self-seeking existence led by Colonel 
Langley and his wife. In short Mr. Blunt was her oldest and 
most trusted friend. Would he—could he—was she asking too 
much in begging him to accept the guardianship of her niece, 
and take upon himself those parental duties, which her father 
seemed both unwilling and unable to perform ? 

Mr. Blunt hesitated, not because he shrank from the responsi- 
bility thrust upon him, but because he didn’t know whether to 
point out or not the very obvious and only effectual way in 
which to gain parental authority over such a ward. Being a 
conscientious man, he decided to be perfectly candid; and so he 
assured Miss Langley of his readiness to watch over Esme to 
the best of his ability. 

“ At the same time,” he added, “there are difficulties in the 
way of such a guardianship, because Colonel Langley has a legal 
right to the control of his daughter, and I could not help feeling 
a delicacy in interfering with his management of her. Also there 
is Arnold who must be thought of.” 

“In what way?” demanded the obtuse spinster. 

1* 
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“You may not be aware of it, but to me Arnold has made no 
secret of his attachment for Esme,” was the startling rejoinder. 
“His feelings are natural and I cannot blame them. Still I 
cannot suppose that his suit would be acceptable either to 
Colonel Langley or to yourself ; and so to prevent future trouble 
it would be better I think that the young people should not be 
thrown together as they must inevitably be when living under 
the same roof.” 

_ Ifhe really thought so, it seemed a pity that he should have 

thrown them together so persistently on all occasions as he had 
done for the last year. This however did not occur to Miss 
Langley, who was fully absorbed in considering the novel idea 
just presented to her. The more she considered it the better 
she liked it. Here surely was a direct answer to her fervent 
prayer. 

“ And why should such a marriage not receive my sanction ?” 
she asked, her cheeks pink, her eyes bright with excitement. 

Mr. Blunt lifted his hands. 

“My dear lady,” he said deprecatingly, “that is a question 
for you to answer. Without any disparagement to Arnold, 
Esme, I am aware has the advantage of him in every way. As 
he is without fortune, name or position, he dare not offer him- 
self to her.” 

“ But these are externals only. They do not weigh with me,” 
she answered quickly. “You say he really cares for her?” 

“Most certainly he does. His feeling is no passing fancy,” 
was the sympathetic rejoinder. “It has grown with his growth, 
and is now veritably a part of himself.” 

“And does she return the attachment, do you imagine?” 

“That Icannot say. They have been friends and companions 
all their lives. She is fond of him, still, situated as he is, he would 
not feel justified in speaking freely to her.” 

“ And he is just, honourable, worthy of confidence,” resumed 
Miss Catherine, thinking aloud. 

“He is. He has been the best of sons, one of whom any 
father might be proud,” declared the fortunate parent. 

“You yourself would approve of the marriage ? ” 

The question was a superfluous one. 

“Beyond all things,” answered Mr. Blunt with obvious 
sincerity. “Esme is the one wife above all others I should desire 
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for Arnold: And the marriage would smooth all difficulties ; 
for a father’s authority is superseded by a husband’s. I could then 
fill a parent’s place towards both my children.” 

“You are right,” she agreed. “I have known Arnold all. his 
life, and can trust him thoroughly. If Esme must marry, as in 
her unprotected condition she is earns to do, I had rather ah 
her to Arnold than to any other man.” 

“And Arnold,” returned Mr. Blunt, trying to restrain his 
delight within decent bounds, “ will not fail, I am sure, to justify 
so noble a proof of your confidence. I may tell him then that, 
if he can gain Esme’s consent, he need fear no opposition from 
you?” 

Having received the desired assurance, this most satisfactory 
of treaties was signed, with whose conditions, wonderful to 
relate, neither of the contracting parties had a single fault to find. 

Arnold meanwhile, whether justified or not, was already 
pleading his cause with Esme to the best of his ability.. This, 
to tell the truth, was not great. Of late ‘his own calf-love had 
increased by leaps and bounds, while her sentiments remained at 
their normal level of sisterly affection, a condition, even to the 
disconsolate lover, painfully apparent. And so, being young and 
unable to control his jealous mortification, he grumbled and 
sulked, was hurt, irritable, reproachful, and generally captious, as 
lovers are wont to be when their homage is disdained. 

That afternoon he had begun by twitting her with indifference. 

“]T never saw a girl so altered in my life,’ he declared in an 
aggrieved voice. “Before you went to London, you were, or at 
least you pretended to be interested in one, and now I don’t 
believe you care two straws what becomes of one.” 

“What is it ?” 

She turned to him with a provokingly cheerful air. 

“What’s wrong? What do you want? Come now, I don’t 
believe you know yourself what you do want.” 

“Don’t I?” was the moody response. “I’ve no doubt about 
what I want. I only wish I were as sure of getting it! All the 
same, I did think we might be friends. We. always have been 
ever since we were children, and it does seem hard that you 
should suddenly change and take no more notice of me than if 
I were a stick or a stone.” 

“Indeed, Arnold, you’re quite mistaken,” rejoined Esme, 
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,guiltily conscious of a certain measure of justice in his com- 
:plaints. |,“ I haven’t changed, I’ve always been very fond of you, 
and I’m very fond of you still.” 

His face lighted up, idiot that he was! As though such an 
admission did not prove the utter hopelessness of his case ! 

. “Do you really mean that ?” he broke out eagerly. “I only 
wish I could believe it. Esme,” taking a sudden and desperate 
determination, “you know what I think of you. I’ve loved 
you all my life, ever since we used to play at being husband and 
wife when we were children together. Is there any hope for me? 
Could you ever like me well enough to marry me?” 

She flushed and drew back at the question. It was the first 
time he had asked it in so many words.: 

“Oh, no—not that,” she said looking distressed. “ Arnold! 
.please don’t talk like that. I never thought—I had no idea— 
I’m very fond of you—but not in ¢hat way. Besides I shall 
never marry.” 

“That’s nonsense ! ” 

Like all men he was convinced that no woman ever remained a 
spinster from choice. 

“Of course you'll marry. All girls do. You wouldn’t like 
to be an old maid. And if you like me to start with, why 
shouldn’t you get to care for me in time? You might try at all 
events.” 

“Oh, no, indeed I couldn’t,” she protested. “It’s impossible. 
I never thought of such a thing.” 

“Then think of it now.” 

“It’s no use,” she declared, shaking her head. “I don’t mean 
to marry and I hate talking about love. It sounds so unreal, 
such nonsense, such a make-believe.” 

“ Not to me,” he answered. “You don’t seem to think I’m in 
earnest, but I am, real downright earnest, I can tell you.” 

And. so he was. His voice was all rough and hoarse, his eyes 
full of tears, as he went on. “I’ve always loved you. I can’t 
imagine myself without you! Whatever you say I shall never 
care for any other girl, and what’s more I shall never give up 
hope until I see you married to some other fellow. There is 
no other fellow, I suppose?” he added jealously, for Mr. Blunt 
had not judged it expedient to acquaint his son with the Lisle 
episode. 
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This was going too far. Sweet-tempered as she was, Esme 
frowned. 

“You have no right to ask such a question,” she said impatiently. 
“No one can be more anxious to keep friends with you than I 
am, only by talking in that silly way, you make it impossible. 
And don’t imagine I can give you any hope, because I can’t. I 
am not one bit in love with you, and I don’t mean to marry you 
or any other man. And now I must go back to Aunt Catherine, 
I don’t like to leave her too long alone.” 

Arnold was quite subdued by such plain speaking from the 
gentle Esme. 

“T’ll say good-bye then,” he answered very humbly. “I’ve 
been a terrible nuisance lately, I know, but if you felt as I do, 
you’d know how hard it has been for me to hold my tongue. 
Forgive me. I'll try not to worry you in future.” 

He could hardly have described his conduct more accurately, 
yet Esme’s heart smote her at the sight of his dejected face. 
Had they not been like brother and sister all their lives ? 

“Of course I forgive you,” she said gently. “I only wish 
I could do as you wish, but I can’t, sothe best thing we can 
do is to forget all this and be friends as we were before.” 

Whereupon, feeling with relief that Arnold’s foolish fancy was 
disposed of once for all, she went back to her aunt. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


THIS off-hand dismissal of Arnold and his proposal was some- 
what premature, as Miss Esme found to her cost, when, an hour 
or two later, she was called upon to listen to a vicarious pleading 
of her lover’s suit. 

“Esme, darling,” began Miss Langley, as they sat together in 
the twilight, “has it ever occurred to you—I mean—have you 
not noticed that your boy and girl friendship with Arnold Blunt 
has changed of late—on his part, I mean—into something 
deeper ? I think—indeed, I feel sure—that he cares for you. He 
may not have spoken——” 

“ Oh, yes, he has,” interrupted Esme, surprised into the admis- 
sion. “He spoke to me this afternoon.” 

“ And what answer did you give him?” Miss Langley’s 
voice was just a trifle constrained. She might be foolish, but 
she couldn’t help feeling the least little bit hurt that she should 
have been kept so completely in the dark, while the young 
people settled it all to their own satisfaction. None theless was 
she bitterly disappointed when Esme promptly answered : 

“Oh! I told him, of course, that it was out of the question.” 

This was clearly destined to be a day of surprises. Far from 
applauding the announcement: “Is it then so entirely out of the 
question ?” asked her aunt, with wistful eagerness. 

The other stared. Were the skies about to fall ? 

“Don’t you think so?” she retorted, in astonishment. “ Why, 
Arnold is like my brother. I never thought of him in shat way. 
Besides, I don’t want to marry. Surely, Aunt Catherine, you 
would not wzsk me to leave you?” 

“If it were for your happiness, dearest!” sighed the poor 
lady. “My health, you know, is failing. I cannot hope to be 
with you much longer.” 

“But you mustn’t talk like that,” protested Esme, who per- 
sistently shut her eyes to what was patent to everyone else. 
“ And when you are getting stronger every day.” 

“ And you will be very lonely when I am gone,” continued 
the other, disregarding the interruption. “I can understand 
now how dreary without you my life would have been. At 
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your age too, you cannot live alone. If you make your home 
with your father, as you will probably be forced to do, Mrs. 
Langley will insist upon your marrying, and I dread your 
making an unsuitable choice under her influence. And so it 
seems to me that in Arnold you would gain a kind and good 
husband. You know what to expect from him. He has been 
well brought up, is trustworthy and loves you dearly. I could 
die in peace, knowing you safe under his care, only,” with a 
sigh, “as you are disinclined for the marriage, we will not talk 
about it.” 

Thoughts, however, are beyond control. Miss Langley might 
say nothing, but that doesn’t mean that she dismissed the 
subject from her mind. After every interview with Arnold, who 
was studying farming under Mr. Wilson, a couple of miles away, 
and often at the Manor, her eyes would wistfully ask a question 
there was no need to put into words. Arnold, too, was not 
backward in his wooing. During those dismal winter days, his 
visits were to Esme her sole link with the outer world. And at 
nineteen, it was but natural that she should turn with relief from 
the depressing atmosphere of the sick-room to a companion of 
her own age. Arnold, too, was very good to her just then. He 
was really fond of Miss Langley, who had always shown herself 
a kind and indulgent friend to him. He was also dejected on 
his own account. And so he appeared in the best possible light, 
subdued, sympathetic, softened, avoiding in his manner both the 
careless indifference of a brother, and the exacting importunity 
of the lover. 

The end of it, of course, was a foregone conclusion. Esme 
was not a selfish girl. She had been brought up to consider the 
comfort and convenience of others before her own, and under no 
circumstances did she deem it justifiable to think first, and 
solely, of herself. And so, when on all sides she encountered 
anxious, dejected faces, which, at a word from her, might be 
made to beam with happiness, it seemed to be her obvious duty 
to speak that word. Why not? It would set Aunt Catherine’s 
mind at rest, please Mr. Blunt, and cheer up poor Arnold, who 
looked so dismal, and who really had improved marvellously of 
late. Those fits of petulance, that absurd personal vanity, that 
almost womanish weakness and indecision, which, in former 
days, had so often excited a sort of contemptuous pity in her, 
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had vanished, outgrown, no doubt, with his boyish delicacy, 
Noticing all this, her heart grew very soft with that pity which 
may be akin to love, but yet never by any chance: can fill its 
place. / 

Nevertheless, it was Dr. Girling who dispelled her last hesita- 
tion. 

“Miss Langley is making no progress,” said that plain- 
spoken gentleman one day. “Something is weighing on her 
mind, and without complete rest of mind and body, we shall 
never get her through the winter.” _ 

“Do you mean that worry is killing her?” asked Esme. 

“No. Her weak heart is killing her, but it is worry which 
aggravates the condition of it. If she should have any cause 
for anxiety which can be removed, for Heaven’s sake take it 
away, and you will have done more for her than I can do with 
the whole pharmacopceia at my back.” 

This was decisive. Esme gave herself no time for reflection. 

“ Aunt Catherine, would you be glad to hear I had changed 
my mind—about Arnold, I mean?” she said, the very first 
moment she was alone with the invalid. 

Miss Langley turned first pink and then distressingly white. 

“Thank Heaven!” she ejaculated, in pious relief. “It is 
what I have been longing to hear. Arnold’s devotion, I felt 
sure, must touch your heart at last. How happy, poor fellow, 
you will make him, and me, too! And you really have changed 
your mind? You are sure of yourself, dear child ?” 

Esme bent her head. 

“I am quite sure of myself,” she answered simply. If the 
thing were done at all, let it be done thoroughly. And so she 
sealed her fate. 

At the same time, notwithstanding her readiness to be wooed, 
she could hardly proclaim the fact in so many words. Arnold, 
therefore, remained for some days in ignorance of the blissful 
prospect before him. It was on the following Sunday that he 
first noticed an encouraging change in her manner. He had 
met her coming out of church, and had asked permission to 
walk home with her. 

“TI shall be very glad of your company,” she answered. “I 
am always glad to see you, Arnold.” 

It was not so much the words but the way she said them, 
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which made his heart leap. Could she mean? . . . Oh, im- 
possible. 

“I wish you wouldn’t say that sort of thing,” he retorted 
roughly. “I hate to hear it, especially when I know how little 
you really mean it. It’s only cruel to tantalise me for 
nothing !” 

“But I do mean it,” she persisted. “Do you know, Arnold, 
‘you are very dense.” 

This time there was no mistaking her. He looked up into 
her face in half-doubting delight. “Esme,” he cried breathlessly. 
“Do you know what that sounds like. . . . Have you 
changed? . . . May I?” And she nodded assent. 

If the happiness of others were her aim, she certainly achieved 
it, for a happier trio than Miss Langley, Arnold, and Mr. Blunt 
could hardly have been found that day. And if the fiancée her- 
self did seem oddly composed and sedate, her manner amongst 
the general rejoicings escaped notice. These rejoicings by the 
way, found no echo in the outside world. The Beauchamps, 
for instance, decided that Esme had made a miserably bad 
bargain for herself. So too did Colonel Langley, although he 
couched his opinion in more forcible terms, and d——d the 
parson’s cheek freely. As however, it was plain that equally 
with or without his consent the marriage would take place, he 
philosophically made the best of a bad job. 

Without let or hindrance accordingly this second engagement 
ran its course. It was nota long one. “I may be taken at any 
moment,” urged Miss Langley. “I want to see my child in safe 
keeping before I go.” The marked improvement visible in her 
health during the last few weeks robbed such an argument of 
much of its force. The bridegroom, however, was not likely to 
point this out, while the bride—surely the most docile, unexact- 
ing of fiancées—had no will but that of her aunt. 

Towards the end of March the wedding took place. It was 
quite a small affair, to which only near relatives and neighbours 
were bidden. Mindful of the bad taste of family dissensions, 
Colonel and Mrs. Langley swallowed the objectionable son-in- 
law with a tolerable grace, and shed the light of their. counte- 
nances on the ceremony. They also gave presents, suitable to 
-the occasion if not munificent ; from the one a cheque, from the 
other a clock. Diamonds, they both -felt, would be superfluous. 
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As neither bride nor bridegroom had ever crossed ‘the 
Channel, it was decided that they should run over to Paris for 
ten days, before taking up their residence at the Manor, whence 
Arnold was to continue his work with Mr. Wilson. Into the 
merits or demerits of such an arrangement it would be idle to 
enter, for the simple reason that it was never carried out. The 
young couple reached Dover, only to be recalled by a telegram. 
Miss Langley had gone to her room to rest, after their departure, 
had lain down, and in her sleep had passed away. And this 
was how it came about, that Adrian Lisle on his arrival in New 
York after a winter spent in the Rocky Mountains, read in the 
same paper the news of the removal of one bar to the gratifica- 
tion of a desire by no means relinquished on his part, and the 
setting up in its place of another and absolutely insuperable one. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THAT Arnold was goodness itself to his young wife during the 
‘ sorrow, which cast so dark a cloud over the first days of her 
married life, it would be idle to deny. He waived his own claims 
on her time and attention ; he sacrificed all personal amusement 
to the task of consolation; he went sadly, his countenance 
decorously composed, his youthful spirits repressed, his conver- 
sation confined to topics suited to a house of mourning. And if, 
at times, the grief-stricken girl were conscious of his inability to 
enter into her deeper feelings, she also recognised that it was 
assuredly the power and not the will to do so which he lacked. 
Yet, notwithstanding a very genuine sympathy with her, it was 
with heartfelt relief that in the early summer young Blunt 
carried his bride off to Switzerland for that change of air and 
scene which the doctor had prescribed for the benefit of her 
health and spirits. The prescription, let us add, succeeded 
admirably. If Arnold were unable to weep with them that 
weep, he was ready enough to rejoice with them that rejoice. 
When, with the elasticity of youth, Esme began to throw off her 
trouble, there ensued for both a time of perfect enjoyment. 
They spent the whole summer abroad, walking, driving, climbing, 
playing tennis, and revelling like the children they were ina 
life which for them had the charm of complete novelty. 
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. It was a pity indeed that so successful a trip should have come 

to so abrupt and untimely an end. Esme no doubt was impru- 
dent. One can’t put old heads on to young shoulders. She 
over-tired herself, and took to her bed, with the result that 
certain hopes, which as yet she had hardly dared acknowledge 
even to herself, were nipped in the bud. The contretemps brought 
them home in a hurry. The first edge was taken off the wife’s 
enjoyment. The husband was anxious over her health, and both 
were glad to settle down in as pretty a home as any young 
couple could wish to possess. 

To Arnold especially the next six months were ones of 
unalloyed happiness. He was delighted with the dignity and 
importance of the married state, delighted with a property and 
an income which to him seemed an inexhaustible mine of wealth, 
delighted with his charming wife, and above all with his own 
cleverness in securing so great a prize. In this enviable frame of 
mind he purchased a dog-cart for himself, a brougham for his 
wife, and a horse which would draw either vehicle, also a hunter, 
while he shot the not very extensive coverts of the Manor so 
thoroughly that his chances of rearing a head of game the 
following season were not worth mentioning. Amongst other 
sources of satisfaction, not the least notable was the attitude of 
the county towards him. Miss Langley, who unquestionably 
belonged to that august body, had shut herself up from choice, 
not necessity. Her successors, it was evident, were not disposed 
to follow her example, and they soon became known as a nice 
young couple, the one a charming girl, the other a gentlemanly 
young fellow promising well as a sportsman. As such, the 
Blunts found themselves in considerable request. 

Esme’s own inclinations would have prompted her to seclude 
herself for another six months. But then she was as submissive 
to her husband as she had been to her aunt. Arnold liked to be 
seen with her. And there was nothing incompatible with her 
mourning in the mild hospitalities offered them, which chiefly 
took the form of dine, sleep, and shoot invitations. And so the 
young pair went wherever they were asked, and if the wife 
appreciated these festivities less than did the husband, it must 
be borne in mind that at a shooting party a man necessarily gets 
the lion’s share of enjoyment. 

All these diversions, let us add, met with Mr. Bluft’s full ap- 
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proval. Many of them indeed were undertaken at his instance. 
Paternal pride naturally made him desirous that his son should: 
acquit himself well in his new position. And so, aware that 
to shine as a country gentleman, a man must be a good sports- 
man, he encouraged Arnold to hunt and shoot, and take part, 
in those pastimes proper to a squire of means and leisure. And 
if, notwithstanding his unworldliness, he did derive gratification 
from the fact that his boy was on the bench, hobnobbing with 
magnates from whom he himself had never received more than 
a nod and a good morning, why, the weakness was surely an 
amiable one, to which ninety-nine men of a hundred would have 
yielded in his position, All this to be sure was quite right and 
as it should be. Only when, as the spring advanced, the birds had 
all been shot, the hunter lamed, and the first pride of possession 
worn off, then Arnold began to find the time hang just the least 
little bit on his hands. He had no work either to occupy him, 
for the absurdity of trying to manage another man’s property to 
the neglect of his own had long ago been recognised by him, 
so that he had given up his work with Mr. Wilson and taken the 
care of his wife’s small estate into hisown hands. Yet the over- 
looking of the eight hundred acres comprising the Manor 
property, all in the hands of good tenants, by no means filled 
up his leisure. And so Lady Fullerton’s offer to present his wife 
at a March drawing-room was hailed by him not only as a 
flattering attention from the wife of the Lord Lieutenant of the 
county, but also as a welcome opportunity for a trip to town. 
To prepare for the all important ceremony the pair betook 
themselves to London for ten days. Once there, as in duty bound, 
they took an early opportunity of paying their respects to Colonel 
and Mrs. Langley. It was with the best intentions in the world 
that the latter, who was not a woman to bear malice, took the 
young couple under her wing. Esme, she was pleased to declare, 
although fragile, was looking more distinguished than ever, and 
was fitted to shine in any society, while Arnold, whose good 
looks had impressed her favourably at the wedding, she pro- 
nounced to be vastly improved both in manners and bearing, 
and needing nothing but a little polish to make him one of the 
best-looking men about town. Obviously so promising a pair 
could never have been intended to vegetate in the country. 
Arnold, who had fallen as. complete a victim to his step- 
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mamma-in-law as Esme had done previously, greedily drank in 
the not very obscure hints in which she clothed these opinions. 
And so, when she pointed out that Esme ought to be seen and 
admired in all her youth and beauty, that in her presentation 
gown and train she possessed two lovely frocks entirely wasted at 
Torrington, that a man too of his calibre could never support 
existence with no other society but that of a number of country 
bumpkins, he readily agreed with every syllable she uttered. 

“Why not spend May and June in London ?” she suggested. 
“I won't offer you house room, for money is no particular 
object to you, and you'll find it more convenient to be inde- 
pendent. You can easily get one of those nice little flats close 
at hand, which are springing up on all sides like mushrooms. 
Then you can be with us as much as you choose, and cultivate 
such acquaintances of ours as happen to take your fancy.” 

In the face of Arnold’s delight at this programme, Esme 
hadn’t the heart to say that personally she had had enough of 
Mrs. Langley’s acquaintances. Rather she took herself to task 
for her selfishness in wishing to withdraw her husband from 
scenes she herself a year ago had found so entrancing. Her 
self-denying nature, her conception of wifely duty, the respect 
taught her for the opinions and utterances of the Blunt family, 
all prompted her to subordinate her own desires to those of her 
husband. And so, without realising that at present he was 
simply her stepmother’s mouthpiece, she assented to anything 
and everything proposed. 

A flat, poky, but well-situated, was found within five minutes’ 
walk of Pont Street, and in it Mr. and Mrs, Arnold Blunt esta- 
blished themselves early in May. 

In the rush of the season many women might have over- 
looked the rash promises made in the comparative retirement of 
March. Not so Mrs, Langley, who, to show that she bore no 
grudge for the past, perhaps also to give vent to an “I was right 
after all, you see,” sort of feeling, set to work to procure the 
young couple as much society as possible, Her efforts were 
successful. A great lady was pleased to announce in the hearing 
of a number of smaller fry that young Blunt was quite a nice 
boy, and his wife a most pleasing person. More than one smart 
matron too looked approvingly on the nice boy, who was so. 
ready to offer to the charms of maturity that youthful homage 
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always peculiarly acceptable to those whose youth is past. And 
so the little flat overflowed with invitation cards bearing more 
or less exalted names. And except from choice neither Mr. nor 
Mrs. Blunt need have taken any meal except their breakfast 
téte-a-téte for weeks to come. In this way the modest barque 
containing the Blunt fortunes was launched with conspicuous 
success on the sea of London society. 

If Esme hardly seemed to appreciate her good fortune, Arnold 
atoned amply for all her deficiencies. Of him it might safely be 
predicted that he would always go with the stream. Just at 
present too, the movement of it. was so easy, so novel, so ex- 
hilarating, that it was only natural that he should have aban- 
doned himself to it without hesitation or misgiving. And if, as 
he was whirled along, he found the pace a little intoxicating, if 
the strength of the current turned a head never over steady, 
what of that? Were not plenty of others similarly situated ? 
Besides, he did no harm. He indulged in the modest extrava- 
gance of a park hack for himself, and made an arrangement 
with a livery stable keeper by which a brougham or victoria was 
. always at his wife’s disposal. He was introduced to the delights 
of Epsom, Sandown and Ascot, and went to every species of 
entertainment that came in his way, theatre, concert, luncheon, 
dinner, supper, and ball alike. He was also elected to a good 
if rather a gambling club, but as a looker-on he was surely 
none the worse for the high play carried on there. He made 
a number of acquaintances, talked, if the truth be told, a lot of 
nonsense, and listened to plenty of nonsense in return—nothing 
worse. And after all, who would wish to criticise too closely the 
utterances of three-and-twenty ? 

It was only on his return home that he found, to his dismay, 
how very much further the current had carried him than he had 
realised at the time. First, in the matter of money. Except 
for the evidence of his banker’s book—Esme, it may be explained, 
had constituted him purse-bearer—he could never have believed 
so much had been spent. And on what? There had been no 
undue extravagance. Just the hack, the carriage, a few small 
dinners and luncheons, house-rent, cigars, flowers, cab fares, 
theatre tickets—all legitimate and inevitable objects of expendi- 
ture. Yet there, down in black and white, was a deficit. He 
didn’t allow it to trouble him for long. Why should it? Ex- 
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penses, he reflected, were bound to be heavy the first year, and 
after all, six months’ economy would soon set him straight. In 
the meantime there were several necessary repairs to be carried 
out about the house, and, as Mr. Blunt pointed out, it would be 
penny wise and pound foolish to hesitate over a small outlay 
now, and be forced to spend a double amount later on. Ac- 
cordingly the repairs were set in hand, while all thought of re- 
trenchment was postponed toa more convenient season. All 
this was of no great moment perhaps, for as Arnold very justly 
asserted, a continued residence at Torrington would soon enable 
them to make up all arrears. What, however, could not be so 
easily made up was the distance which now separated him from 
his wife. 

It was their misfortune rather than their fault that circum- 
stances should have tended to develop this boy and girl—for 
they were nothing more—in opposite directions. With all a 
boy’s ardour Arnold had thrown himself into the pleasures of 
his new life; Esme, for whom a year ago the gilt had been taken 
off the gingerbread, took things more soberly. Without demir 
she went wherever Arnold wished that she should show herself. 
At other times she naturally consulted her own inclinations in 
the employment of hertime. In this way she listened to a good 
deal of music, she visited a number of picture-galleries, she read 
and thought over what she had read, she heard various celebrated 
preachers and altogether acquired information on a variety of 
subjects which to Arnold were sealed books. Of course it was 
desirable that she should try to cultivate her mind and find 
pleasure in so doing. Only as gradually her character became 
formed, and her mental horizon broadened and widened, she 
began to drift immeasurably apart from her husband, in whom 
the healthy, thoughtless, ease-loving animal element preponder- 
ated to the exclusion of all others. And this was a pity. 


(To be continued.) 





Chatterton, 


“THE MARVELLOUS BOY.” 
By MRS. E. M. DAVY. 


EARLY in 1769, when Horace Walpole’s “Anecdotes of 
Painters” had just gone through a second edition, and the 
author was deeply engaged in sundry antiquarian researches, he 
received, from an unknown correspondent, the following letter : 


“ SIR,— 

“Being versed a little in antiquities, I have met with 
several curious manuscripts, among which the following may he 
of service to you, in any future edition of your truly entertaining 
‘ Anecdotes of Painters.’ In correcting the mistakes (if any) in 
the notes, you will greatly oblige, 

: “ Your most humble servant, 


“THOMAS CHATTERTON. 
“ Bristol, March 25th, Corn Street.” 


Accompanying this communication was a parcel of ancient- 
looking parchment, closely covered with faded writing. The 
title of the M.S. was “The Ryse of Peyncteyne in Englande, 
wroten by T. Rowlie, 1469, for Mastre Canynge.” 

An appended note explained T. Rowlie to have been a priest 
of St. John’s, at Bristol, a poet and biographer ; and Canynge, a 
priest, poet, painter, and founder of St. Mary’s Gothic Church, 
at the same period. 

The recipient was delighted. In his letter of reply he says: 


“T cannot but think myself singularly obliged, by a gentle- 
man with whom I have not the pleasure of being acquainted, 
when I read your very curious and kind$ letter, which I have 
this minute received. I give you a thousand thanks for it, and 
for the very obliging offer. . . . What you have already 
sent me is valuable, and full of information.; but, instead of cor- 
recting you, sir, you are far more able to correct me. I have 
not the happiness of understanding the {Saxon language, and 
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without your learned notes, should not have been able to com- 
prehend Rowlie’s text. . . . Give me leave to ask you 
where Rowlie’s poems are to be found. I should not be sorry 
to print them, or at least a specimen of them, if they have never 
been printed. e 


Then follows a string of questions and comments on the won- 
derful harmony and spirit of the Abbot John’s verses. The 
long letter concludes thus : 


“T flatter myself, sir, from the urbanity and politeness you 
have already shown me, that you will give me leave to consult 
you. I hope, too, you will forgive the simplicity of my direc- 
tion, as you favoured me with none other. 

“Tam, Sir, your much obliged and obedient humble servant, 
“HORACE WALPOLE.” 


Who and what was the unknown correspondent to whom the 
great Walpole applied these flattering terms? 

None other than a boy of lowly station—Thomas Chatterton 
—aged sixteen! Here is the short sad story of his life : 

This “marvellous boy,” as he has been designated, son of 
Thomas and Sarah Chatterton, was born, a posthumous child, 
November the 20th, 1752, in a small house in Bristol, where his 
father had been a writing master, and also sub-chaunter at 
Bristol Cathedral. 

When five years old the lad was placed under the care of Mr. 
Love, a schoolmaster; but so great was his apparent dulness 
and incapacity, that, after exhausting the patience of his master, 
he was sent back to his mother with the character of a stupid 
boy, and one who was absolutely incapable of receiving in- 
struction. 

After this the widow herself strove in vain to teach her son, 
and up to six and a half years old, she thought him to be an 
absolute fool. 

One day the youngster was shown an old musical manuscript 
in French, with illuminated capitals, which so pleased his fancy 
that from it alone would he consent to learn the alphabet ; and 
soon afterwards was able to read in an old black letter Bible. 
This circumstance possibly may have originated his: taste for 

2* 
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antiquarian research. His progress now was as rapid as it had 
formerly been slow. 

He remained under the tuition of his mother and sister for 
nearly three years, and eagerly devoured every book he could 
procure. Many a time he would refuse to take anything but 
bread and water, alleging as his reason that “he had work in 
hand, and he must not make himself more stupid than God had 
made him.” 

Sometimes he would take a crying fit and weep for hours, no 
one knew why ; at others, would observe a long and obstinate 
silence. 

The house wherein he lived with his mother and sister was 
situated nearly opposite the Upper Church Gate. In it was a 
small room generally used for the purpose of storing lumber. 
The door was kept locked, but the boy prevailed on his mother 
to trust him with the key, and here he spent hours together in 
solitude. 

In 1760, when between seven and eight years old, he was 
admitted into Colston’s Bluecoat School, through whose influence 
is not stated. 

“Here I shall be able to learn all I want to know!” he ex- 
claimed on first entering the school. But the young enthusiast 
soon found his mistake; the boys were taught nothing but 
reading, writing and arithmetic. They were clothed by the 
charity. 

The small amount of pocket money allowed him by his 
mother, was spent by young Chatterton in hiring books. He 
wrote out a catalogue of those he had thus read, and they 
numbered seventy. He had none of the levity of childhood, 
this pensive, melancholy boy. He composed verses at this 
time ; he paraphrased the 9th chapter of Job and some chapters 
of Isaiah. 

No sooner did he begin to put couplets together than his 
inclination for satire developed itself. He had—to use his own 
words—“ an unlucky way of railing,’ and when the strong fit 
of satire was on him, spared neither friend nor foe. He enter- 
tained a supreme contempt for religious hypocrites, and never 
failed to lash their vices. 

The only holidays of the Bluecoat boys were on Saints’ days 
and Saturday afternoons, and all of this spare time was spent by 
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Chatterton in the little room he designated his own, where he 
would remain without meals for many hours and emerge there- 
from with face and hands completely begrimed. He kept there 
a pounce box of charcoal,a great lump of yellow ochre, and a 
bottle of black lead powder; the table was strewn with letters, 
papers, and parchments. 

Some biographers assert their belief that Chatterton actually 
contemplated the forging of ancient MSS. before he entered 
Colston’s school, and that he was engaged in forwarding his 
design during the seven years he was an inmate of that establish- 
ment. This is scarcely credible; but that he occupied his spare 
time imitating ancient writing on parchment is beyond doubt. 

On leaving school, he was bound apprentice for the term of 
seven years to Mr. John Lambert, attorney, of Bristol, to learn 
“the art and mystery of a scrivener.” Ten pounds were paid 
with him, and Lambert was to find him in meat, drink, 
clothing and lodging; his mother to wash and mend for him. 
His life here must have been utterly uncongenial; to sleep 
with the “foot-boy” and take his meals with the servants, was 
degradation to one possessing such pride as Chatterton ! 

Almost every evening when his work hours were ended, he 
visited his mother and sister; his attachment to them was 
sincere, but his master and his profession he held in the greatest 
contempt ; and this was not without reason, for Mr. Lambert 
always made a point of destroying any MSS. of Chatterton’s 
that he could find, and not only private letters, but many of 
Chatterton’s poetical compositions were thus for ever lost. 

The office library contained but a few law books and an old 
edition of Camden’s “ Britannia,” from which work doubtless 
Chatterton borrowed much needful information. From Green, 
a bookseller of Bristol, he obtained Speight’s “Chaucer,” and 
out of its glossary, compiled one for his own use in two parts; 
the first contained old words with the modern English; the 
second, the modern English with the old words. It enabled 
him to turn modern English into old as an English and Latin 
dictionary enables the student to turn English into Latin. 

He studied heraldry, and used to inform people what their 
arms were. From one Palmer, a jeweller’s apprentice, he learned 
the drawing of heraldry, and also to colour his designs, 

Fifteen months after his connection with Mr. Lambert, 
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Chatterton commenced that series of papers which conferred 
immortality on his name. 

The new bridge at Bristol was finished in September, 1768, 
and early in October there appeared in the Bristol Journal an 
account of the opening of the o/d structure. A note to the 
printer stated that the description had been taken from an 
ancient MS. The note was signed: “ Dunelmus Bristoliensis.” 

This article naturally excited considerable curiosity amongst 
the literati of Bristol. Attention was at once awakened, and 
applications made to the editor for a sight of the original and 
the name of the transcriber. At first no information was 
obtainable further than that the contribution had been brought 
to the office by a stranger. Later, however, Chatterton came 
with another piece, and suspicion attached itself to him, but the 
youth declined to own whence he had the original. To the 
threats of those who treated him as a child, he returned only 
haughty and evasive replies; but what threats failed to do, 
milder treatment and promises of patronage effected. 

He stated that the account of “ The Friars passing over the old 
bridge,” with many other ancient documents, had been taken by 
his father from an old chest in the muniment-room of Redcliff 
church, for waste paper. He added that the manner of their 
being discovered to be valuable was this : 

One day his attention was attracted to a thread paper, on 
which he found some old writing, different to ordinary writing. 
On questioning his mother, he learnt whence th@®papers had 
been obtained, and that her husband had broug™t quantities 
from the church and deposited them in a cupboard, employing 
them for various purposes, the covering of books, etc. From 
subsequent accounts it appears that none of the*actual parch- 
ments so found were of sufficient dimension to cover any ordinary- 
sized book; but the story was ingenious, and for a time the 
forgeries were not found out. 

Mr. Barret—surgeon and antiquary—engaged in writing a 
history of Bristol, had many interviews with Chatterton and 
obtained from him what he believed to be most valuable in- 
formation respecting the old churches and castles of the town. 
This was published in Barret’s “ History of Bristol” as from the 
pen of “ Thomas Rowlie the gode prieste,” behind whose cowl the 
pretended young transcriber smiled at the dupe of his ingenuity. 
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The researches of this extraordinary boy were never confined 
to one subject alone ; he borrowed from Mr. Barret several works 
on medicine, and Barret, by his request gave him instructions in 
surgery. The eccentricities of his mind and the versatility of his 
disposition are thus described : 

“One day he might be found busily employed in the study of 
heraldry and English antiquities; the next deeply engaged, 
confounded and perplexed amidst the subtleties of metaphysical 
disquisition, or lost and bewildered in the abstruse labyrinth of 
mathematical researches ; and these in an instant again neglected 
and thrown aside|to make room for astronomy and music, of 
both which sciences his knowledge was entirely confined to 
theory. Even physic was not without a charm to allure his 
imagination, and he would talk of Galen, Hippocrates and 
Paracelsus, with all the confidence and familiarity of a modern 
empiric. 

Although his knowledge of the sciences was only superficial, 
his acquaintance with heraldry and English antiquities was pro- 
found, and he was continually increasing his knowledge on these 
subjects. 

All accounts agree concerning Chatterton’s ignorance of any 
other language than his own, and yet his natural sagacity 
caused him to introduce occasional paragraphs and epitaphs in ‘ 
Latin and old French, without knowing a word of their 
meaning. 

The first kendon periodical to which he sent his contributions 
was the Zown and County Magazine. His pieces were chiefly 
satirical, but he also furnished several essays, “ Dunelmus 
Bristoliensis” being the signature he generally employed. He 
applied to Dodsley, a bookseller in Pall Mall—signing himself 
D. B. setting forth that he possessed several ancient poems, 
and an interlude, “perhaps the oldest dramatic piece ex- 
tant, wrote by one Rowlie, a priest in Bristol who lived in the 
reign of Henry VI. and Edward IV.,” and offering to send a 
copy. Apparently he received no answer to this letter, for two 
months later he makes a second appeal, this time concerning the 
tragedy of £//a, which he extols enthusiastically, regretting that 
such a “beauteous piece” should be lost to the world owing to 
his poverty. 

The tragedy here referred to is generally considered the 
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greatest production of his genius. It abounds in the noblest 
imagery, and the most exalted Sentiments ; but the recommenda- 
tory letter failed to impress the matter-of-fact bookseller, and the 
poor poet’s offer was rejected, although he only asked the modest 
sum of one guinea for the copy ! 

The appearance of young Chatterton at this time is described 
as manly, his countenance pleasing; he had a way with him 
that instantly prepossessed people in his favour. But it was 
in his eyes that the great charm lay. Mr. Barret—speaking 
professionally—said he never saw such eyes. You might see 
the fire rolling in their depths; not an uncommon thing in 
black eyes, but in grey ones, like Chatterton’s, quite unprecen- 
dented. Barret asserts that he used to differ from Chatterton 
in opinion on purpose to watch how in his earnestness his eyes 
would “strike fire, kindle, and blaze up.” 

Such is the retrospect of the life of Chatterton up to the period 
when commenced that momentous correspondence between 
himself and Horace Walpole with which this memoir opens. 

On receipt of Walpole’s fulsomely flattering letter Chatterton 
forwards more specimens of prose and poetry purporting to be 
taken from Rowlie’s manuscript, notably some lines by the 
“ Abbot John,” beginning : 


‘* Of warres glum pleasaunce do I chaunt mie laie, 
Trauthe tips the poyncetelle, wysdomme skimps the lyne.”’* 


In one of Chatterton’s letters to Walpole he frankly states his 
circumstances, that he is only sixteen years of age and the son 
of a poor widow who supports him with difficulty ; that he is 
apprenticed to an attorney, but has a taste for more elegant 
studies and he expresses a fervent hope that Mr. Walpole will 
assist him with his interest “in emerging from so dull a pro- 
fession, by procuring him a place more congenial to his tastes.” 
He asserts that great treasures of ancient poetry have been dis- 
covered in his native city, and are in the hands of a person who 
lent him those he transcribed. 

With this letter he sent some other poems amongst which was 
an absolutely modern pastoral thinly sprinkled with old words. 

On the receipt of this communication Mr. Walpole wrote to a 


* ‘Of war’s sad pleasure do I chant my lay, 
Truth tips the pencil, wisdom marks the line.” 
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relative at Bath to inquire into the position and character of 
Chatterton ; the answer was corroborative of Chatterton’s de- 
scription of himself. Meanwhile specimens of the poems had 
been submitted to Mr. Gray and Mr. Mason, who at once pro- 
nounced them forgeries and declared that there was “no 
symptom in them of their being the productions of nearly so 
distant an age; the language and metres being totally unlike 
anything ancient.” 

From the moment that this intelligence reached him, Walpole’s 
admiration, at first so ardent, ceased. 

The great man who had expressed himself as “singularly 
obliged,” who gave “a thousand thanks for the curious letter,” 
who called its contents “ very valuable and full of information,” 
who declared that instead of correcting the writer of that letter, 
he, the writer, was “far more able to correct him,” who compli- 
mented poor Chatterton on his learned notes and spoke of 
Abbot John’s verses as being wonderful for their harmony and 
spirit, suddenly pursues a very different course. He is con- 
vinced at once of the forgery, and deeply resenting having been 
duped by this obscure boy—his own deception concerning “ The 
Castle of Otranto,” forgotten or ignored—he wrote a cold letter 
of “advice” to the young poet, evidently intending that the 
matter should there end. 

Chatterton naturally enough desired to have his manuscripts 
returned to him, and wrote letter after letter to this effect. 

Walpole, in the Defence, which later he felt himself called 
upon to place before the public, excuses his conduct by 
saying that he was preparing for a journey to Paris, and had 
forgotten all about the matter. Six weeks he remained abroad, 
and on his return, finding another letter from this troublesome 
youth, he had the letters and manuscripts put into a blank 
envelope and returned without a line. 

Chatterton never forgave the insult. He constantly affirmed 
that Horace Walpole despised him from the time he made 
known to him his indigent circumstances, and indeed this asser- 
tion appears to be founded on truth. But even allowing that 
Walpole was justified in regarding Chatterton’s communications 
as spurious, did he never ask himself—by whom then weve they 
written? He must have known that the real author was-none 
other than the gifted boy who needed only the helping hand of 
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patronace to step into world-wide fame. In the “ Vindication 
of Horace Walpole,” before alluded to, are found these cutting 
words : 

“All the houses of forgery are relations, and though it is 
just to Chatterton’s memory to say his poverty never made him 
claim kindred with richest or more enriching branches, yet his 
ingenuity in counterfeiting styles, and, I believe hands, might 
easily have led him to those more facile imitations of prose, 
promissory notes.” 

“Oh! ye who honour the name of man,” wrote Coleridge in 
reference to this remark, “rejoice that this Walpole is called a 
lord.” 

The following lines from “Neglected Genius, or Tributary 
Stanzas to the Memory of the Unfortunate Chatterton,” may 
not inaptly be quoted here. They were first published in 1788. 


‘* Say, Walpole, honourable sage ! 

What right hadst thou to brand the page? 

Why reprobate the great design ? 

Was not Otranto’s forgery thine ? 

But tell me, what wouldst thou have thought, 

Had some rude soul, with venom fraught, 
For that offence attacked thy cause, and cried, 
Beware the felon’s fate, ‘ all forgeries are allied !’ 
When too, thou pierced’st the antique cloak, 

And plainly trac’d the modern hand, 
Thou must have seen each beauteous stroke, 

Each charm that will for ages stand ; 

And if thou didst why not inquire 

Who thus could touch the sounding lyre ? 

Why not (if excellence was plain, 

If native genius mark’d the strain) — 

Why not from Rowlie take the praise, 

And crown thy minstrel boy with bays? 
Why not? ’twas pride: thou saw’st his lowly state, 
And bards unborn, for this, thy name shall execrate.” 


Unsuccessful in his attempts to procure Mr. Walpole’s 
influence in his behalf, and his contempt for the duties of his 
profession daily increasing, Chatterton appears to have looked 
forward to suicide as the only means of breaking his thraldom. 
He frequently spoke of destroying himself and argued that such 
a course under certain circumstances was perfectly justifiable. 
Mr. Lambert, however, considered these threats merely as the 
idle words of a discontented boy, and was not inclined to think 
seriously of them until one day he found a copy book on his 
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desk in which was written: “The last Will and Testament of 
Thomas Chatterton.” After this he deemed it no longer prudent 
to retain Chatterton in his service and discharged him when he 
had been little short of three years in his employ. 

Dismissed from the office of Mr. Lambert, and knowing 
scarcely anything of his profession—this he admits himself in 
letters to his friends—Chatterton decided to. leave his native 
place, where he considered he had been treated with so much in- 
dignity and go to seek his fortune in London. 

“My first attempt,” said he to his friend Mr. Thistlethwaite, 
“shall be literary; for I have received plenty of promises of 
employment. Should J, however, find myself deceived, I will turn 
Methodist preacher. Credulity isas potent a deity as ever and a 
new sect may easily be devised. If that should fail me, my last 
and final resource is a pistol.” 

A small subscription was got up for him among a few friends 
towards the expenses of his journey, and on April 25th, 1770, 
he arrived in London. 

Buoyant with hope, confident of success—the desperate 
resolution of suicide diverted for a time by his escape from pro- 
fessional thraldom, Chatterton, lured by the promises of book- 
sellers, dependent on his own resources for the future, began a 
new life in the great metropolis. 

His first act on arriving was to write a long and lively letter 
to his mother, and to send presents to her and to his sister. 

Flushed at first with the imaginary dawn of noontide 
splendour which was never to shine upon him, and believing his 
numerous essays in the periodicals of the day to be so many steps 
on the ladder of preferment, he continued to pour out the fulness 
of his heart in letters to his mother and sister. His expecta- 
tions rose to the highest degree from the circumstance of his 
introduction to Lord Mayor Beckford; he looked forward to 
the most prosperous results and addressed an essay to him which 
met with approval. But Beckford died soon after, whereon the 
young bard is said to have been almost frantic and to have ex- 
claimed that he was ruined. 

He had not been more than three weeks in London when a 
relative, a Mrs. Ballance, who also lodged in the same house in 
Shoreditch, saw that he was. not prospering and recommended 
him to try for a situation in some office. 
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She said he stormed about the room like a madman at this 
suggestion. 

Early in July, his finances becoming more and more contracted, 
he removed to a Mrs. Angel’s, sackmaker, Holborn. The book- 
sellers were far from being as liberal as he had anticipated, and his 
pride could not brook that his friends to whom on first reaching 
London he had communicated his dreams of greatness, should 
witness the decline of his hopes. 

In the pocket-book which he took with him to London is 
Chatterton’s private cash account, and it throws some light on his 
transactions with his bookselling patrons : 


Received to May 23, of Mr. Hamilton for ‘‘ Middlesex” . 

Received of B. ‘ : : 

Received of Fell, for ‘‘ The Consuliad ” ° ; $ ‘ : 
Received of Mr. Hamilton, for ‘‘ Candidus ” and ‘‘ Foreign Journal” 
Received of Mr. Fell 

‘* Middlesex Journal ” 

Mr. Hamilton, for 16 songs 


AAD AW AA 


£4 15 9 


> 


Four pounds, fifteen shillings, and nine pence for four months 
literary labour! j 

But the worst remains to be told; in the same book, at a 
period a little preceding his starvation and death, he has recorded 
—who can tell with what agony of mind ?—that various pub- 
lishers owed him small sums which amounted to eleven pounds. 

In the depths of his poverty and distress he addressed a letter 
to his former friend, Mr. Barret, begging for a recommendation 
to the appointment of surgeon’s mate to Africa. When this was 
refused his last hope left him, but his indomitable pride re- 
mained. 

Reduced to the extremest indigence he yet shrank from in- 
curring obligations to strangers. Mrs. Angel, with whom he 
lodged, stated that many days he would shut himself in his room 
and go without food of any kind. On one occasion she begged 
him to take a little dinner with her, but he was offended at 
the invitation, and refused, assuring her he was not hungry. 

In the desperate circumstances in which he now found himself, 
small wonder that his mind reverted to what he had accustomed 
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himself to regard asa last resource. When we remember his 
hopes and the blight that fell upon them, his youth, his despair, 
his pride and extreme poverty—can we wonder at the result ? 

“Chatterton, J think, was mad,” said Lord Byron. If a 
brother poet could so express himself, what. other verdict can 
be expected from a callous world, that is wont to regard all 
genius as akin to madness? 

On the morning of the 24th of August, 1770, the room oc- 
cupied by Thomas Chatterton was broken into and the unfortunate 
boy discovered dead upon his bed. The floor was covered with 
small scraps of paper—all his unfinished work thus carefully 
destroyed before his death. 

He had taken poison—the best authorities said arsenic in 
water—and had expired, apparently without a struggle, at the 
age of seventeen years and nine months. 

A few days later—alas, too sad example of the cruel irony of 
Fate—Dr. Fay, head of St. John’s College, Oxford, went to Bristol 
to search into the history of Rowlie, and to see and patronise 
Chatterton ; the only intelligence he received being that the 
young Bristol poet was no more. 

It is not my object in this paper to discuss the question whether 
or not the Rowlie poems were the production of Chatterton. 
To judge from his acknowledged works there can be little doubt 
that the mind which produced the one was equal to the per- 
formance of the other. There is scarcely anything in the 
“ Ancient Poetry ” superior to the following description of winter 
which occurs in the elegy to the memory of Phillips: 


‘* Pale rugged winter, bending o’er his tread ; 
His grizzled hair bedropt with icy dew ; 
His eyes, a dusky light, congealed and dead, 
His robe, a tinge of bright ethereal blue. 


‘* His train, a motley’d sanguine, sable cloud, 
He limps along the russet dreary moor, 
While rising whirlwinds blasting keen and loud, 
Roll the white surges to the sounding shore.” 


That Chatterton possessed in a high degree a satirical talent 
no one can deny. He is thought to approach very near to Pope 
in harmony and to Dryden in richness, but lacks the refinement 
of the former and the strength of the latter. If his satire is 
generally too personal and his saucy muse occasionally scurrilous, 
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let it be remembered that he was on/y a boy, and where is there 
one who has died so young whose fame has survived so long? 
A youth, who, notwithstanding all the obloquy and calumny 
heaped upon his memory, was never known to have been in- 
toxicated during the whole course of his unhappy life, who 
never borrowed a single shilling from any of his comrades or 
acquaintances, who, in receipt of a slender weekly income, the 
produce of his own pen, was in the habit of making presents to 
his nearest relations, and who died without leaving one debt be- 
hind him. 

Many a wreath has been woven for him by the sons and 
daughters of song. Amid a host of others, known and unknown, 
the following names are most conspicuous: Coleridge, Sir 
Walter Scott, Mrs. Cowley, Pye, Hayley, James Montgomery, 
Dermody, Wordsworth, Henry Kirke, White and Shelley. Keats 
dedicated “ Endymion” to his memory, and Southey published 
his collected works, the proceeds of which ensured comfort to 
his mother’s and sisters’ declining years. 





H Subterranean Mysteryp.* 


By H. PARK BOWDEN. 
Author of “ THE WITCH OF ATLAS,” etc. 


PART I. 


‘* The City is of Night, but not of Sleep, 
There sweet sleep is not for the weary brain : 
The pitiless hours like years and ages creep, 
A night seems termless hell. This dreadful strain 
Of thought and consciousness which never ceases, 
Or which some moments” stupor but increases, 
This, worse than woe, makes wretches there insane.” 
The City of Dreadful Night. 


The Oxus, 9.50 p.m. May roth, 1874. 

ALAS for our careful calculation! Not only have we failed 
to reach Ustyk, but it is a question when we shall. For 
soon after leaving Tchardjui, one of our camels fell lame, 
and later on, a second followed suit. Jani, their driver, said 
it would be madness to push on, so turning aside until we 
reached the Oxus, we pitched our Kibitka near its swift-rush- 
ing waters. 

Some hours later, as we were preparing our supper, the gaily- 
trolled strains of a Russian war-song drew our attention from 
spit and kettle ; and looking up the river we saw a small, narrow 
kayuk gliding down near shore. Seated in the craft were 
two fine-looking Russians, both in the prime of life—as their 
deep, powerful voices had indicated, even before they hove in 
sight. 

Carried away by the bravura of the’ song, Markoff joined 
lustily in the chorus, beating time with the iron ladle he held. 
As the men neared our camping ground, they turned their 
bronzed and bearded faces towards us with a look of friendly 
interest ; and when nearly abreast of us, one of them, addressing 
Markoff, asked if we could spare them a few cartridges. 

Having accommodated them in this respect, we asked them to 
join us at our meal, an invite they readily accepted. 


# Founded on fact. 
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Highly cultured and well-informed, they proved the best of 
company. It was with much interest that I listened to their 
graphic description of the fall of Khiva, of which they had been 
eye-witnesses. 

On hearing that Markoff and I are on our way to Urgentch, 
there to await the Oxus exploring party, Feodor Badaef, the 
younger of the two, discussed the subject with much animation. 
His companion, Ivan Pliaskin, was less enthusiastic, but seemed 
desirous to glean all the information we had to impart, though 
from one or two remarks he made, it struck me that his know- 
ledge of the river far exceeded ours. 

After supper, Markoff brewed a bowl of punch 4 /a Russe, 
and Pliaskin handed round a case of cigarettes, the peculiar 
flavour of which he highly eulogised. Markoff enjoyed them im- 
mensely, like a true Russian, but not having myself acquired the 
taste, I failed to appreciate them. 

It was but little past nine when our guests arose, saying 
they must bid us good-night, for it would be a long pull back 
to Tchardjui, from whence they had arranged to start to-morrow 
for Bokhara. 

The moonlight was bright on the historic old Oxus—who the 
dickens must needs re-christen it the Amou Daria?—when we 
turned out of our kib, to see them on their way. 

As we returned to the tent, I noticed that Markoff’s gait was 
none of the steadiest, but he cast scorn on my imputation. 

“ Ludlow Shaw, I could stand a fair share of the punch-bowl, 
while you were as yet imbibing mother’s milk!” said he, with 
an air of stern superiority, somewhat detracted from, however, 
by his missing his seat, and sprawling his length on the 
ground. Accepting the situation without protest, he was soon 
sound asleep. 

Little as I indulged in his fiery brew, it is making me feel un- 
commonly heady. I should like to make a note of Pliaskin’s 
observations respecting the Oxus, but my mind is all in a haze. 
Perhaps a turn outside will clear it. 


12.30 p.m. May 11th, 1874. 
Where am I? 
For the last seven hours this wonder has been driving me to 
distraction. ‘ 
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Luckily I slipped this into my pocket after making my last 
entry, so like many another before me, I will makea safety-valve 
of paper and pencil, and record each detail of the extraordinary 
occurrence that has taken place. 

My head felt none the clearer when last night, I returned to 
the Kibitka: its heavy smoke-laden atmosphere completed my 
drowsy stupor, and only waiting to kick off my boots, I threw 
myself on a heap of rugs. 

How long my sleep lasted, I know not, but I was suddenly 
aroused by my wrists and ankles being tightly gripped. The 
tent was in darkness, excepting for a few rays of moonlight, 
which, however, were sufficient to reveal two dark figures bend- 
ing over me. 

Calling loudly on Markoff, I made a desperate effort to rise 
to my feet, but only succeeded in freeing my right foot, with 
which I made a violent lunge at the man who still retained his 
hold on my left one. But it was literally kicking against the 
pricks, for my heel came in contact with some sharp weapon 
that inflicted a severe wound. 

The next moment a heavy blow on my head sent my senses 
spinning, and I knew no more. . 

When consciousness returned, I found myself lying here in 
this vault-like chamber, my head racked with pain and my 
foot, which was skilfully bandaged, smarting sharply. To my 
chagrin I found my uninjured foot was fettered to a short length 
of chain, the other end of which was secured to an iron ring in 
the wall. 

A prisoner! It filled me with amazement, and not a little 
dismay ! 

By the dim light of a clay lamp that hung from the ceiling, I 
looked at my watch—none of my valuables were missing, and 
found that it was 5.20a.m. I knew it could not be p.m. or my 
watch would have run down. 

Surprised at the midnight-like darkness, I glanced round in 
search of a window or grating ; but only blank, brick walls, and 
a cumbrous wooden door met my gaze. Knowing that Turkoman 
dwellings are built after this blind fashion, I conclude that I am 
now lodged in one—though by whom, or with what object, I am 
at a loss to imagine. ‘ 

A rudely-made wooden divan runs round two sides of the 
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chamber, another side is nearly taken up by a huge mud-oven, 
another Turkoman feature. A broad plank, resting on trestles, 
forms the table, at which primitive board a dozen might sit ; but 
the dust of ages lies thick on it, and I should say whoever might 
once have broken bread thereat, must now, themselves, be dust. 
Not a sound can I hear, the place is as silent as a crypt, and as 
chilly. I am glad to pull the sheepskins, on which I lie, about my 
shivering limbs. 

Who in the name of wonder, can have incarcerated me 
here ? 

The only being to whom my suspicion points is that surly 
Tartar, Jani. More than once during the journey, he has 
‘betrayed instincts that, as a rule, go hand in hand with 
-‘fapacity and plunder. Probably he is one of a band who thrive 

.on such. I can understand now the fellow’s unusual reasonable- 
mess as to terms when we engaged him at Karshi. More than 
likely he had been apprised by the gang, that my father is one 
of the wealthiest magnates in the Punjab, and therefore, in a 
position to pay a high ransom for me. And then those camels 
‘falling lame, after such an easy stage, that was his handiwork 
without a doubt ! 

I wish I knew how Markoff came off last night. They must 
have secured and carried him off before they turned their at- 
tention to me, or he would, I feel sure, have made some response 
to my calls. I wonder if he also is in durance vile. But doubt- 
less the scoundrels found out that he has no wealthy kin to meet 
stheir demands. If my conclusions with regard to my own 
sransom are correct, it will be weeks before it can come to hand, 
and I be set at liberty. There will be no joining the ex- 
ploring expedition for me—the chances are I may not even 
be able to get back to India before my leave has expired. It’s 
enough to—— 

I broke off just now at the sound of clattering footsteps, they 
ceased outside the door, a bolt grated, the door swung open, and 
my eager gaze fell on a dwarfish creature, the very imperson- 
ation of the dirt and decay that hold sway here. His long, 
matted hair hung like so much hemp about his gaunt, bestial 
face, one yellow fang pulled awry his upper lip, while an innate 
cunning lurked in his small bleared eyes. A blue silk khalat, 
such as the Khan of Khiva might once have worn, but now 
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faded and frayed to tatters, hung about his misshapen figure. 
In one hand he carried an ancient drinking-cup, in the other, a 
brazen platter, heaped with food. 

To my bitter disappointment, for I was parched with thirst, I 
found the cup contained, not water, but vodka, to drink, which 
was as adding fuel to fire! In every language known to me I 
besought him to bring me water, but the imp either could not, 
or would not understand me. And gathering up his khalat, 
thereby displaying a pair of gilt-spurred hessian boots that 
would have been an easy fit for a six-foot Cossack, he strutted 
from the chamber. 

Though my prison fare is wholesome enough—cold mutton 
and wheaten bread—I turn from it with a sickening distaste, 
craving only for water. 


II p.m. 
New horrors have developed themselves—horrors that fill my 


breast with rage and pity, the one, alas, as impotent as the 
other. 

Towards evening I fell into a state of feverish stupor, 
from which I was startled by a woman’s ringing shriek of 
terror. It was instantly stifled, and I heard men’s footsteps 


hurrying by. 

Desperate at my powerlessness to help her, I literally raved at . 
them, straining at my chain like a madman. 

The next minute I heard a door clang, a sound that was 
succeeded by low mutterings, too low for me to catch a single 
word. Presently the voices waxed louder, and I could hear 
they were those of two men, now in fierce altercation, but still 
I could not so much as distinguish the language in which they 
spoke. a 

At last, for a brief space—brief as the opening and closing of 
a door—I distinctly heard one of them. He was speaking in 
Russian, and the words he spoke were : 

“We will quickly decide which shall claim her! The one——” 
Then the incensed voice became again muffled. 

The next minute the sound of clashing swords rang out. I 
listened breathlessly, while clash upon clash told of rapidly- 
parried thrusts. 

The contest lasted about three minutes, when it terminated in 
a short, sharp cry of mortal agony. The silence that followel 


3* 
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was soon broken by prolonged howls, more beast-like than 
human. After atime these also ceased, and from that minute 
to this, two long hours, not a sound have I heard—save 
the loud throbbing of my fevered blood. My head swims. 
How much I would give for a draught of water. And now, 
to add to the intolerableness of my situation, the lamp is 
going out. 


‘ 3.15 am. May 12th. 

The mystery of my whereabouts deepens. But I hope to 
soon solve it, since I am no longer a prisoner—at least not a 
chained one, for gentle fingers have freed me from my fetters. 
But I will continue this strange record from the point where I 
dropped it. 

‘ As I feared, the lamp soon went out, and inky darkness com- 
pleted my wretchedness. 

While I lay in a state too prostrated to even think coherently, 
only sense enough left in me to call now and again for help, I 
heard the bolt grating, the door slowly opened, and rays of light 
streamed into the darkness. 

Then I saw that the lamp was held aloft in the hand of a beauti- 
ful female, in Oriental dress. To my surprise I recognised her as 
the young Jewess, Naarah, whom we had seen in the old Cara- 
vanserai amidst the Karshi desert, devotedly attending her father, 
a diamond merchant, Mushi Monosohn by name, who was too ill 
from the effects of a sunstroke to proceed on his journey to 
Merv. 

Pale as death gleamed her lovely face, and a strange wild 
light lit her large, dark eyes, as she looked searchingly, yet 
timidly into the chamber. 

As her gaze fell on my prostrate form, a look of compassion 
relaxed the strained expression of her face, and she came for- 
ward quickly, saying in the Russian language: 

“You are a prisoner, and suffering! What can I do for 
you?” 

I strove to answer, but my tongue clove to the roof of my 
mouth. At last I gasped out the one word “ Water!” 

“T will do my utmost to find some,” she answered, and 
glided away. Little I thought what horrors she braved in the 
quest. 
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After what to my feverish craving seemed an age, she re- 
turned, carrying a small pitcher, and kneeling down, she held 
it to my lips. Never shall I forget that blessed ice-cold 
draught! 

Then, pouring a little into her palm, she bathed my burning 
temples. Under that cool, gentle touch, my reeling brain 
gradually became steady, and rational thought a possibility. 

Having attempted to express my gratitude, I asked her how 
she came to be there. 

Tears welled up into her eyes, and with voice often broken by 
sorrowful emotion, she told me that on the day following our 
departure from the Caravanserai her father had breathed his 
last, leaving her alone in the world. The next day he was 
buried in the desert sands, and that same evening a caravan 
consisting of a Persian merchant and his family, halted at the 
Caravanserai. On hearing that they were bound for Meshed, 
she begged them to take her with them as far as Merv. When 
four days later the caravan reached the Oxus, they found that 
they must wait until the next morning to be ferried across. 
While they were preparing to encamp for the night, she wan- 
dered away along the river’s bank. She had not gone far when 
a bloodhound sprang from a thicket a little distance ahead, and 
came swooping towards her; terror seized her and she lost 
consciousness. When she recovered her senses, she was alarmed 
to find herself being borne swiftly through dark streets. On 
her crying out for help, the man who was carrying her—there 
was another going before with a lantern—held his hand tightly 
over her mouth, and between suffocation and fright she again 
fainted. 

At this point she paused, and cast a shrinking glance towards 
the doorway, beyond which all was in darkness. 

Suddenly turning to me, she asked if I had heard any sounds 
of fighting. I told her that I most certainly had, and asked, 
did she know how it had ended. 

“ That is all I do know: for when I came to myself they both 
lay dead near me, slain by each other’s hand—at least, so it 
seemed to me,” she answered with a shudder. 

“Don’t think of it, I pray you; the world is well rid of two 
such villains!” I said, glad indeed to know they were now 
powerless to harm her. 
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“But there was another, a dwarf,” she went on. “And he 
was hanging from the lintel of the door—my only way of escape. 
His face, such a face, was turned towards me. I felt I could 
not ge near him, and yet, that I must flee from the other awful 
sight or go mad! In the midst of my distraction I heard your 
cries for help. The sound gave me some little courage, so, 
taking one of the lamps, I managed to slip by without touching 
him, and made my way to you.” 

Such was her story. And as I listened to it, I felt truly 
ashamed to think that while I had been lying groaning for 
water, she, a delicate girl, had been passing through so terrible 
an ordeal. 

Seeing me closely examining the part of the wall in which the 
iron ring was fixed, she hastened to the door, returning the next 
moment with a rusty key, which she said she had noticed hang- 
ing to the bolt outside, and which, it had now struck her, might 
unlock the padlock of my chain. 


PART II. 


I WAITED breathlessly while her eager fingers fitted the key in 
the lock. It turned, and I was a free man! 

It gave me great pain to set my injured foot on the ground, 
but the probability that others of the gang might be returning, 
made me feel that it behoved us to make our escape without 
delay. And together we hastened out into a narrow pitch-dark 
street, that I soon discovered must be a subterranean one. 

Heavy-looking, windowless houses, more or less dilapidated, 
stood on either side, but all seemed void of any living creature, 
being wrapped in silence and darkness. From one only, a little 
to the right, there streamed a light, and that, Naarah quickly 
told me, was the one from which she had escaped, and she 
made to draw me away from it. But I pointed out to her that 
it was necessary I should go in there for a minute to see if I 
could discover anything that would facilitate our escape. 
Leaving the lamp with her, I hastened to the abode of death. 

Yes, there, in the doorway, hung my quondam jailor, his gilt- 
spurred boots dangling within a foot of the ground. I had now, 
no doubt, that his were the gruesome howls I had heard, and 
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heartily hoped that these three comprised the crew. Putting 
him on one side with repugnant touch, I limped into the brightly 
lit room. 

One man lay prone, his hand still grasping his sword, the 
blade of which was half-buried in the breast of the other, who 
lay with his face turned well up to the light ; and to my amaze- 
ment, the face was that of Feodor Badaef! I quickly turned 
over the other. Yes, Ivan Pliaskin. 

Never before had I felt so utterly taken aback, so keenly 
indignant. 

To think that those two had supped with and toasted us, 
harbouring the while so treacherous a design. 

Those highly-eulogised cigarettes contained opium beyond a 
doubt. It was not his Russian punch that took Markoff off his 
balance. 

Remembering that the poor fellow might be chafing in 
fetters, and that there was no time to be lost here, I turned to 
take a hasty survey of the room. 

In the middle stood a table laid with a goodly repast, and I 
quickly noted for two only, from which I hopefully inferred they 
had no other associates. The furniture was of the plainest 
description, but several rich Persian rugs and cushions lay about 
the floor, while a Russian stove imparted a genial warmth to 
the atmosphere. About the walls hung weapons of various 
nations, Khorasan blades, Persian scimitars, Cossack carbines, 
and English revolvers. I unscrupulously appropriated one of 
the latter, also a serviceable Indian dagger. 

Then, with a last glance at the lifeless impostors, I hastened 
out to rejoin my anxious-eyed companion. 

She was standing on the threshold of the opposite house, 
where; she told me, she had found the pitcher of water she had 
brought me. The place had evidently been used by the men 
as a kitchen, for there was a large cooking stove, with the fire 
still burning, and scattered about lay several cooking utensils, 
while game and mutton in plenty hung from the blackened 
rafters. 

And now we commenced our random search through the dark 
streets, silent as catacombs, but for the hollow echoes of our own 
footfalls and voices. Again and again I called on Markoff, but 
I.evoked no answering shout, nor was it to any purpose that we: 
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paused ever and again, to flash our light into the decaying 
houses, that, for the most part, stood with open doors, or no 
doors at all. One and all were deserted, and only a few primi- 
tive articles of furniture and household utensils, covered with 
rust and dust, told of the people who, centuries ago, had dwelt 
there. 

Seeing that I could scarcely bear the agony caused by using 
my foot, the young Jewess begged me to lean on her, which, 
indeed, I was fain to do. 

In this fashion we slowly passed onward through the desolate 
solitude. 

Suddenly I felt her start, and simultaneously I saw far ahead 
of us, a bright light streaming from one of the doorways. 

Had we at last discovered an inhabited dwelling? And did 
it harbour friend or foe? 

Our wondering agitation soon ended in blankest disappoint- 
ment. There, darkly outlined against the ruddy light, hung the 
dwarfs lifeless form. 

We had but circled back to our starting point 1 

* It was cruelly disheartening: I felt a very puppet of Fate. 
And I could see by Naarah’s quivering lip, that she could 
scarcely repress her tears. I looked at my watch, 1 am. For 
more than an hour we had been wandering about this maze of 
streets, and all to no avail. 

“Qh, it is too dreadful—nothing but death and darkness,” 
moaned the poor girl with a shiver, adding quickly and in a 
tone of self-reproach : “ But itis not for me to complain—I am 
free from pain, while you are well-nigh fainting under it. At all 
hazards you must rest awhile.” 

Unwilling as I was to submit to the delay, I could not but own 
I should be glad of a rest, and still more so of a drink of water, 
for I was again parched. 

Another minute, and we again stood in this gloomy 
chamber. As quitting her side, I made for the pitcher, I 
caught my injured foot in the chain, and stumbled forward. 
An insignificant tumble in itself, but a severe shock to my 
foot. The wound began to bleed afresh, and throbbed with 
fiery pain. 

Naarah was all ruthful sympathy, easing and damping the 
bandages with gentle touch: and trying her best to mitigate 
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my bitter vexation : for it was now impossible to continue our 
search. 

The water was soon all used, but she said she would go and 
fetch some more. Though she spoke with quiet courage, I could 
see by her blanching cheek, how she shrank from the task—and 
there I lay, a helpless log. 

On returning, she held up to my view, with a tremulous smile, 
a large melon, which she said was one of several she had found 
in a basket there. She had also discovered a barrel of palm oil. 

I was indeed glad to hear this, for during her short absence, 
I had been troubled with various considerations. I now begged 
that she would trim the clay lamp, and try to make her escape. 
But she would not listen to my proposal, and not knowing 
what dangers she might thereby encounter, I did not press the 
point. 

When we parted for the night, at least what remained of it, 
for it was past two o'clock, she readily accepted my offer of the 
Indian dagger, but I could not prevail on her to take one of the 
sheepskins. I cannot bear to think of her in that comfortless 
“kitchen,” her delicate limbs lying on a bare bench, and never 
a pillow for her weary head. 


I hope and pray she is now forgetting her terrible situation 
in sleep—sleep haunted by no evil dreams. How brave she is! 
Some women would do nothing but weep and wail. Every now 
and then I fancy I hear distant footsteps; but, thank Heaven, it 
is fancy only. 


Kirghiz Kibitka, 
6.30 p.m., June 12th, 1874. 

What a lifetime it seems, since I lay in that shadowy chamber 
waiting for the morning—which, though it would bring me no 
sunlight, would bring her, whose presence was as precious to me 
as the light of day. Full well I know that now. 

For another day and night, my foot held me prisoner, and 
not, altogether, an unwilling one. It was anything but a grievous 
lot to lie there, and be ministered to by so gentle-handed and 
sweet-voiced a nurse, who was, every passing hour, becoming 
dearer to my heart. 

Surely, just such another peerless maiden must have been 
Jacob’s well-beloved ! 
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This space of perfect rest did wonders for my foot, and the 
fever in my blood abated greatly. 

On my telling Naarah, when she came to me the second 
morning, that I felt quite equal to making another attempt to 
find some outlet to the upper world, she expressed her fear that 
I was overrating my capabilities. But finding me bent on the 
attempt, she fetched some strips of felt, and would insist on 
binding them about my unprotected feet. 

It was close upon nine, when we again started on our 
momentous search, this time turning away to the left. 

After treading the narrow street for a hundred yards or so, we 
emerged into a square, around which stood several two-storeyed 
houses, in an advanced state of decay. 

On careful investigation we discovered an outlet into yet 
another narrow, labyrinthian street. 

So that we might not unwittingly traverse the same ground 
twice, I dropped bits of paper as we went, a needless precaution, 
for before we had gone far, we met with a dead check—the 
street being completely blocked by the débris of a house, that 
had long since fallen. 

“Better luck next time,” I said encouragingly, as we turned 
to retrace our steps. 

“ Ah, what joy it will be to see and feel the bright sunlight 
again!” she exclaimed. I can hear her fervent, yearning voice 
even now. 

“Try not to lose heart,” I begged her. “We know there 
must be a way out, or we could not have been brought in. 
Sooner or later, we shall be bidding ‘ good-morrow to the sun.’” 

On regaining the square, and further exploring it, we found a 
narrow opening that gave admittance to a low-roofed passage, 
which reminded me of a gallery connecting mines. 

We had not proceeded more than a score of yards when sud- 
denly from the darkness beyond, there came a horrible noise, 
something between a laugh and a shriek. 

Naarah clung to my arm, begging me to turn back, she was 
sure there was some madman there. Scarcely had she whispered 
this, when I saw a pair of fiery eyes glowing in the gloom. The 
next moment I made out that they were set in the hairy, 
hideous face of a hyena, and forthwith I levelled my revolver 


and fired. 
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With an unearthly yell, the beast rolled over on his side, 
pawing the air wildly. 

Taking the lamp from Naarah’s trembling hand, I went for- 
ward to make sure work of him. 

I had scarcely gone a dozen feet when a sharp, splitting sound 
made me turn quickly. 

How can I describe what followed—that crashing downfall, 
her anguished cry, and staggering fall? And I—I it was, who 
had brought it all about. If only I had remembered the peril 
of discharging firearms in such a place! 

In vain imploring her to speak to me, I bore her back over 
the ground we had together trodden, to a safe distance from the 
dangerous spot. Then, with a dire fear at my heart, I fetched 
the lamp. 

The moment its light fell on her face, hope died in my breast. 
I could not mistake that deadly pallor, nor the grey hue that 
was already glazing her dear eyes. A terrible bruise on her 
right temple showed me where the fatal fragment of rock 
had struck her—and made me curse myself in wildest self- 
reproach. 

The next minute a convulsive shiver passed through her slight 
frame, and I knew her sweet spirit had fled. 

What utter desolation of soul was mine, as I knelt by her 
side, and realised the full bitterness of our wordless parting. 

A slight noise, as of falling earth, at last drew my eyes from 
her beauteous face to the spot where the rock had fallen, and 
there, through the gloom quivering like a bright lance, fell a 
single ray of sunlight—the light she had so longed to see! With 
a bursting heart, I turned from the sight, and throwing myself 
beside her, wept like a woman. 

When my passionate outburst subsided, I found the ray had 
increased to a broad stream of light, and a current of warm pure 
air came flowing in to me. More earth had fallen, and on going 
to the spot, I saw through the jagged opening, the heavens’ blue 
splendour once more. 

I was exceedingly loath to avail myself of a way of escape 
‘ that would compel me to leave my beloved one there alone, but 
could only hope that I should soon be able to obtain help to 
remove her from that spot. 

Returning to her side, I closed the sweet eyes that would 
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never more turn to me with trustful look, and folded the soft 
hands that had so gently sought to ease my pain. Before I 
covered her face, I pressed my first and last kiss on her pale 
lips. Then placing the lamp at her head, I turned away. 

A few more minutes, and I was standing in a blinding 
blaze of sunshine, amidst the craggy rocks of a mountain 
defile. Not ahuman being was in sight, only a few scattered 
goats. 

Having first gathered some brushwood, and placed over the 
aperture, as a safeguard against the intrusion of prowling 
animals, I moved with painful steps down the wild defile. The 
mid-day sun struck fiercely on my bare head, and seemed to set 
my brain on fire, while the hot, stony ground scorched and 
blistered my feet, so inflaming my wound that it was torture to 
take a single step. 

Looking right and left of me in the vain hope of seeing a rill 
of water, I slowly stumbled on through the rocky solitude: at 
last descending on a wide sun-scorched plain, dotted in the 
distance with what I took to bea Kirghiz encampment. And 
thitherward, I bent my halting steps. 

Suddenly the ground spun round me, a red mist blurred my 
vision, and consciousness passed from me. 

The next thing I knew, was finding myself lying in a comfort- 
able Kibitka, in the doorway of which sat Markoff, smoking as 
usual. 

For a few minutes I thought I was in our own kib, and lay 
trying to grasp the dreamy visions that floated through my 
brain. But once in my grasp, I knew them to be, not dreams 
but memories of what had actually happened, and starting 
up under that shock of consciousness, I called Markoff to my 
side. 

From him I gathered that the Kibitka we were in belonged 
toa party of Kirghiz, who, three weeks before, had found me 
lying insensible, not far from their encampment. And here, he 
had accidentally found me, only the previous day, as he was on 
his way to lay down my ransom. 

Three weeks—And for all that length of time my dead had 
lain unburied. 

Markoff asked what it was that was so troubling me, but in 
the same breath told me I must not talk. Then remembering 
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my diary, I asked him to read the last three entries, with which 
request he readily complied. Many were his comments, and 
great his outburst of wrath, on reaching the part relative to my 
recognition of our double-faced guests. 

“The vampires have been at that game for many a year, 
depend on it—and living like princes, no doubt the greater part 
of their time!” he exclaimed in deepest incensement. I never 
saw the old true-penny so put out. 

“What a situation for that young Jewess to be placed in!” he 
presently remarked, as he closed the diary. ‘“ But where is she 
now ?” 

Mastering my feelings, I briefly told him of her cruel fate, 
and how I had left her, thinking to soon obtain help and re- 
turn to the spot. Great was my relief and gratitude when the 
good fellow said he would enlist the services of two or three 
of the Kirghiz, and search till he found the aperture I had 
described. 

“You may trust to me that the poor girl shall be buried with 
all care and reverence,” he promised, pressing my hand. 

Then he told me that on waking from his heavy sleep the 
morning after “our cosy supper,” he had found the tent in wild 
disorder, signs of bloodshed about, myself invisible, and Jani 
lying bound and gagged in the midst of the confusion. 

On being set free and questioned as to where I was, the rascal 
said, Allah only knew! All he could say was that despite his 
desperate interference—there was not so much as a scratch on 
him—I had been carried off in the dead of night, by a couple 
of Turkomans, who had left with him a sealed document, which 
they bade him deliver to Markoff, directly he awoke. This 
briefly stated that I had become their prisoner, until such time 
as a ransom of 10,000 roubles was deposited in the broken jar 
standing on the tomb of Abdul Ulla, which lay two versts due 
east of our camping ground. It was to be placed there at sun- 
down, and before the following sunrise, I should be set at 
liberty. 

Having told me this much, Markoff went to see about organis- 
ing the search party for the morrow. 

But that day’s search proved utterly fruitless, as did, also, the 
three succeeding ones. 

Nearly a week has passed since then, and to-morrow the 
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attempt is to be renewed under my guidance. What if I also, 
should fail to—but I will not doubt. 


9.20p.m. June 16, 1874. 
Three days’ signal failure in my efforts have cast me into 

utter despondency. How powerless is love—it cannot even guide 
my steps to my gentle Naarah’s resting place. May its 
mysterious seclusion ever remain sacred from all violating 
intrusion. It grieves me beyond words to abandon my search, 
but there is no help for it: to-morrow I must set out for India, 
to rejoin my regiment. 

* * * * * * * 


The little, age-worn volume containing the foregoing entries, 
was found on the body of the writer, who fell, mortally wounded, 
whilst gallantly leading on his men in the sanguinary assault on 
the Nilt Fort, December 2, 1891. 

Enclosed between the leaves was a cutting from an Indian 
newspaper of recent date. 


.AN UNDERGROUND CiTy.—The Russians have made a singular discovery in Central 
Asia. In Turkestan, on the right bank of the Amou Daria, is a chain of rocky hills near 


the Bokharan town of Karki, and a number of large caves which, upon examination, were 


found to lead to an underground city, built apparently long before the Christian era. Accord- 
ing to effigies, inscriptions, and designs upon the gold and silver money unearthed from 
among the ruins, the existence of the town dates back to some two centuries before the 
birth of Christ. The underground Bokharan city is about two versts long, and is com- 
posed of an enormous labyrinth of corridors, streets, and squares, surrounded by houses 
and other buildings two or three storeys high. The edifices contain all kinds of domestic 
utensils, pots, urns, vases, and so forth. In some of the streets falls of earth and rock 
have obstructed the passages, but generally the visitor can walk about freely without so 
much as lowering his head. The high degree of civilisation attained by the inhabitants 
of the city is shown by the fact that they built in several storeys, by the symmetry of the 
streets and squares, and by the beauty of the baked clay and metal utensils, and of the 
ornaments and coins which have been found. It is supposed that long centuries ago this 
city, so carefully concealed in the bowels of the earth, provided an entire population with 
a refuge from the incursions of nomadic savages and robbers. 





Just a Sub. 


(Chronicled by Jans van Someren, late Lieutenant —th foot, in vindicaticn of the 
Regiment). 


HE was just a sub. ina marching regiment, and an outsider at 
that. How he managed to get in, considering his accomplish- 
ments, no one could tell—it was through the Militia. Yet he 
came into the regiment with antecedents ; his uncle had been the 
quarter-master. So much we knew before he joined ; and very 
considerably afterwards. 

How, happened this way. There was a certain lady, dark 
skinned and thick-lipped, who hailed from Trinidad. She re- 
joiced in the name of Euphemia, to which was added Smith 
after her marriage. The colonel’s wife told this and a lot more 
to a bevy of us when we dropped in to one of her Tuesday 
functions on a cricket off day. She had just managed to survive 
Mrs. Smith’s call of an hour’s duration. We noticed she looked 
pale and asked the reason. 

“Oh! that awful creature. I have talked myself hoarse, and 
it’s all no use,” was the only explanation we could listen to at 
first, for there was Mrs, Lambart, who pretty well commanded 
the regiment, collapsing into an arm-chair, with an expression of 
utter defeat in every inch of her. We had only seen an approach 
to that look on her once before when Gregson of ours announced 
his engagement to the local apothecary’s daughter! but we all 
knew he was booked for the Bombay Staff Corps beforehand. 
This was worse evidently. Mrs. Lambart roused herself—she 
never remained long under a cloud—rang for tea; and we 
chatted on indifferent subjects until she had given us two cups 
apiece. Then we all knew that she was ready, as she had been 
dying, to impart. 

“Mrs. Smith’s nephew is coming into the regiment,” she 
assured us solemnly. 

Now we all knew Mrs. Smith by sight, inasmuch as she was a 
familiar figure inside the camp and out. Her husband had been 
the late quarter-master, and on his death she had rented a little 
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house as near outside the camp gates as possible, Mrs. Lambart 
informed us. She had evidently a great love for soldiers, which 
survived his death. In fact the woman had become somewhat 
of a nuisance in this way. Wet weather or dry she was to be 
seen somewhere about the camp, watching the men drill, at a 
safe distance, or taking a short cut across on her way to the 
town ; in winter wading through sloughs of mud, “ only fit for 
Tommy Atkins,” and in dry weather sneezing at the clouds of: 
“government snuff” her long dress gathered up round her. 
Added to this she was middle-aged, very fat, very sallow, and 
dressed abominably. How, I myself cannot say—but the effect 
was wrong. Mrs. Lambart says she affected purple. All any 
of us noticed individually was that there were nodding red things 
in her hat—an umbrella-sized structure—for there always seemed 
a wind in her vicinity, and that she did not look—well—English. 
Now we heard the rest. The late Captain Smith had married 
in the West Indies when he was younger—which anyone could 
see. His wife had been entitled to money, it appears, that had 
only come to her of late years; not a very considerable amount, 
possibly, for she informed Mrs. Lambart that she had been 
saving up ever since it came. And with this object. 

“I can’t make her see,’ groaned Mrs. Lambart. “ Poor 
woman! she imagines that once her nephew gets a commission 
—if ever he does !—it will be all right. If she were English she'd 
see directly that this regiment can’t be the one—if there must be 
a regiment. But she’s not English, and so can’t see anything 
except the honour and glory! Yet then—how absurd I am !— 
if she were English she wouldn’t be like this. Poor woman! 
she'll lose her money, and do a grievous wrong to a young man 
who may be very worthy—yes, very worthy. The thing is pre- 
posterous! But I’ve done my best; in plain words, too. She 
laughed and said it would be worth while to lose her money in 
making her nephew ‘a gen’leman, a ree/ orf’cer’ zn her husbands 
‘ole reg’ment.’ Let her lose her money, then ; it’s the only way 
to teach this sort. But the poor young man! I am heartily 
sorry for him ; and he may be very worthy. Yes, I am sure he 
is very worthy—his uncle was a most worthy man. Don't let us 
think any more about it. There's a chance that this worthy 
young man may fail. He’s at present a shorthand clerk in 
Manchester—I gathered so much. Yes, there’s a very strong 
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chance he may fail ; competition’s keener every year, and he has 
never worked up on service. lines. Don’t let us bother any 
more about this dreadful creature. Pass the cream, please, 
Captain Hathaway.” 

But a few years later Mrs. Lambart had cause to “ bother” 
again. After a course of failures at the “prelim.” the “worthy 
young man” managed to slide in through the Militia ; and there 
was no gainsaying the gazette which ushered him into ours after 
a lengthy wait for a commission. We were then in another 
garrison town, and Mrs. Smith had followed us faithfully in our 
wanderings. Yet another little house overlooking one of the 
barrack gates knew ber, and she swept in and out, of lesser seas 
of mud and greater sand wastes, as of yore. She had continued 
to keep Mrs. Lambart posted in the progressive details of her 
nephew’s careet at stated intervals, and gave a tea on her own 
responsibility to the sergeants’ children to celebrate the cumula- 
tive event. Furthermore, she stopped our latest joined in the 
middle of the square, on the strength of the new connection, 
with an invitation to come and distribute the presents she in- 
tended to give each child on this occasion, as Mrs. Lambart 
could not, owing to a previous engagement. Needless to say 
“The Wart” had a previous engagement also. 

So it was with no unmixed feelings of delight we welcomed 
Smith. All things considered we were not exactly disappointed 
in our estimate of him. But, somehow, he was not what we 
thought him. We had expected a touch of the tar brush some- 
where—goodness only knows why, seeing he was not fer nephew 
as it turned out—but we had expected it. 

He came to us white as a white rat ; and as unhealthy. There 
was a suggestion of rattiness always about his lean jaws, as if he 
had starved in his youth, run to top head suddenly, yet never 
quite forgotten it. Lord help us! it wasn’t that we minded, nor 
the feliow’s manners, or want of manners, for he had none, that 
we objected to. But no one on earth could stand his ways, or 
get over himself. His very movements were ratty, and his look 
furtive. He walked like a rat, squealed like one, and acted the 
rat throughout. We couki have forgiven him not looking a 
soldier ; but we could not forgive him looking and acting the rat. 
Yet we gave him a chance; even a rat expects one. If ever a 
wart got the chance of making his new growth a credit to his 
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regiment, itwas Smith. It must have been because of our extra 
prejudice, that we turned extra soft-hearted. One and all of us 
felt that we knew too much about him before he joined, also 
that his unfavourable appearance was greatly against him. 
Ugliness is one thing ; but when a man looks a card-sharper and 
a thief rolled in one, God help him! So we passed over many 
things at first. But it was all no use. 

Major Bingham stepped on his foot quite by accident one day 
in the ante-room—they were mighty expansive ones ; but, no 
matter, that’s not the point—begged his pardon with more than 
usual consideration. And Smith answered, “Grented !” 

After that we occasionally brushed against him accidentally- 
on-purpose, duly apologised; and Smith always answered, 
“Grented.” If we begged his pardon twenty times a day, he 
always “granted ” it, and told us so. 

Then we took him off, very tenderly at first, and by degrees, 
considering his disadvantages, being quite willing to lick him 
into shape by inches, if only he would be licked. It was useless. 
He still “granted” his pardon mentally, no doubt—we had 

‘ceased to ask it then. But not all the hints in the world could 
make him appear less rat-like. 

On two occasions was he permitted to mention a lady’s name 
at mess, without incurring the usual penalty. This was un- 
precedented in the annals of the regiment—but then he was 
Smith. Furthermore, we gave him sundry warnings by Logan- 
Holme and Mills voluntarily putting themselves in the way of a 
fine each for his special benefit. That was no use either. So 
the next time Smith resumed the description of the charms of a 
certain Miss Netta Leicester, the only subject he was really 
garrulous on, she being the lady to whom he told us he was 
engaged, the mess-president thundered : 

“Mess waiter! Champagne all round! Put down to Mr. 
Smith.” 

Smith was a teetotaler himself, and his empty glass was 
naturally passed over. 

He looked up with a quick, inquiring eye, that made him seem 
more rat-like than ever, when his name was called out ; then, 
curiously round the table at the frothing glasses, and smiled— 
not a pleasant smile by any means. 

But he said nothing before inquiring audibly if the item was 
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really to be charged to im in the wine book. Then we heard 
his views. 

“ This is not my debt,” turning to the fellow who sat next him. 
“T ordered no champagne.” 

Carleton swallowed his impatience, and imparted the time- 
honoured custom to him in a few words, and with a sweetness I 
had not given him credit for. 

But Smith would not understand. 

“This is no moral debt of mine,” he squealed. “I never 
ordered champagne for you. I never drink. And I will not 
pay.” 

No use arguing with a fellow like that! He was not worth it. 
His money would have burnt our throats. Carleton came to the 
rescue valiantly. 

“Tt was all through me attending to a description of Miss 
Netta,” he explained. 

“Waiter! Port all round. Mr. Carleton will pay.” 

And harmony was restored. 

But it was not in human nature to show consideration to 
Smith after that. He managed his work somehow, and satisfied 
the heads ; so, as there was no redress, we had all on our hands. 
We let him go his own gait for awhile, leaving him severely 
alone. Even this did not do. He seemed to be here, there, 
everywhere, eternally prying. He was not a smoker; but, I 
believe, he had the count of every cigarette consumed in the 
mess, and the exact ratio per head fixed on his brain. Arbuthnot 
offered him a Manila one day to keep his eyes off; but he 
refused, with the information that “smoking is a waste when 
there are so many starving people in the world.” This was cant 
pure and simple, when we knew that Smith had the smartest 
tandem rig-out in the station—of which his grooms got the sole 
benefit—and that his furniture, though not of Liberty, was Ar. 
We told him so. Naturally, he could not answer us. Instead of 
which, he sighed! There was not a spark of manliness about 
the fellow. But we gave him to see that we would not stand 
cant; and I think he understood in a measure. After that, he 
kept his opinions on extravagance to himself. 

Talking of this tandem team, The Wart, who still retained his 
name since Smith entered—I will not say became one of us— 
The Wart did a very foolish thing ; for which we scarcely for- 
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gave him. He could not help noticing, with the rest of us, that 
Smith’s cattle never saw fresh air, unless with the grooms astride 
them. Now The Wart came of a sporting family; but he was 
a younger son. Therefore, his soul turned sick at the sight of 
good horses made useless from incapacity. In an evil moment 
of longing, he asked Smith for a loan. It was a pity for himself 
and us that no one else was present. 

But The Wart knew he was doing a mean act, and laid deep 
plans, so as not to be found out. He chose a certain day for his 
excursion when the Tennis Tournament was on, and all of us— 
off duty—clear away from barracks. Jarvis and I, in flannels, 
caught him creeping along home from his driving tour, half an 
hour before mess time, very crestfallen. There was evidently 
something wrong. We gave another look, and were satisfied. 
It was certainly Smith’s tandem rig, and not complete. The 
leader was gone, the near shaft of the cart splintered, but bound 
up with the thong which should have held her. 

I met The Wart heading for Smith’s quarters, and gave for 
consolation that it served him right. 

“I’m aware cf that, Dutchy,” he had the grace to answer. 

It was “ deuced hard on Smith though,” we al] admitted—at 
first. As for The Wart, he deserved to be under an obligation 
all his life, and no one pitied him—at first. But the complexion 
of things changed somewhat. 

“Of course he made no bones about me making his property 
good—why should he?” declared The Wart, emphatically, after- 
wards. “Haven’t I broken the knees of his leader ?—as fine a 
filly as ever shied at a haystack. Haven’t I made a tailor of 
myself generally, thinking I knew how to drive? Not out of 
the stable for a week, indeed! White in her eye, indeed! 
What’s that got to do with it? Now you know it’s all nonsense 
saying she nearly killed Himes; the man’s under-gardener at 
the Lawson’s now. And I thought I remembered the way to 
handle the ribbons! Yes, I’m taking the cart, of course. And 
why shouldn’t the fellow have the cost of it and his animal, and 
what’s gone wrong of the harness, I’d like to know? They’ve 
been a dead loss to him; he can’t eat horseflesh, or boil down 
the cart. Humbug! I tell you I’d pay him every quid, if I 
had to pawn my uniform for it, xo matter what he'd say. It’s 
deuced hard on him losing that little beauty. But he'll have as 
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good a one next week ; aye, and a better one too if he lets me 
choose her. Yet it’s deuced hard on him. And I thought I 
knew how to drive /” 

Wealmost forgave The Wart then. How he managed to pay 
up no one knew ; but in a week Smith’s tandem appurtenances 
were smarter than ever ; and as useless. We always maintained 
that it was this little escapade which relegated The Wart to the 
Staff Corps; and his ambition had been to do better things at 
home on his allowance. However, as long as he stayed in the 
regiment after, he stuck up for Smith. He never had much to 
say to him, mind you; but he would never hear a word against 
him without such a disclaimer as, “ He’s not one of us, of course ; 
but, hang it all, I don’t believe he’s a bad sort.” The reason for 
his opinion we could not extract from him. _I don’t believe he 
had such an opinion. And it was rather too fine a point of 
honour to maintain when he had discharged it in the only way 
the other could appreciate. Another thing we have to thank 
Smith for is the loss of The Wart as commanding officer at 
some future time—a good man lost to the regiment. 

Things came to a climax after this. Smith had plenty of 
money evidently ; though he had no vices, which I suppose 
would have been his way of putting it. He even cavilled at 
subscriptions ; and, as for the Ball we got up, he promptly 
refused to pay his share ; which we were glad of, as he had the 
unexpected grace to relieve us of his presence for that one night. 
By this time he had got over the practice of mistaking us all 
for the Colonel in fits of abstraction ; going so far once or twice 
as to leave out “ Sir” to the majors! 

Though he never handled a rubber himself, we felt his eye 
onus, A hostile eye it turned out to be, practically, when one 
day the Colonel learnt of certain sins, forbidden, if very small, in 
a most supernatural, unaccountable fashion, had it not been for 
Smith ; for which there was a severe reprimand. Certainly we 
could never bring it home to him—trust The Rat for that! But 
he naturally got the credit—no one else could be suspected. 
Then we agreed that the regiment was too small to hold our- 
selves and Smith. 

His furniture had been respected so far through knowing who 
had paid for it; we thought the fellow would see without that. 
Now we were compelled to make a raid on him one night and 
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smash it into matchwood. We had to half drown him in his 
bath another night. Smith got a chill after this—we might 
have known cold water has that effect on people not used to it 
in their youth, unless internally—and, somehow, the Colonel got 
a garbled account of it. There were awful reprimands this time. 

After Smith recovered we could not trust our feelings for a 
bit. But one night at mess, when all the seniors were dining 
out, they had to come to the surface. 

Smith never took anything stronger than zoedone; this 
strong tipple only on rare occasions. We would not have 
minded his teetotalism in the least if he had not tried to force 
his disapprobation of us with his eyes. But every man has a 
right to his opinions without canting on them. Not content 
with that, this fellow seemed to regard us with unholy suspicion. 
- Not a man of us had an idea of forcing his pledge until he 
put it into our heads by the way he looked from us to the 
zoedone. Then we thought we might as well take him at his 
suspicions. Accordingly his zoedone bottle was filled up with 
fizz. As we had imagined, he never detected the difference. 
‘The fellow must have had a poor head, for a little went a long 
way. In half an hour he was gloriously drunk. Then he began 
to hold forth on the evils of intemperance; which was a sight 
to see. We drew up our chairs and drew him out, until the 
whole affair grew tiresome. ; 

Then we put Smith up the chimney. He wasn’t five minutes 
up—I swear that; but when we let him down he was perfectly 
sober. Of course none of us could go too near him, so he fell 
with a drop, only a foot or so—I can swear that also. 

“Get up!” admonished Rawlins, with a gentle prod. 

Smith had fallen in a heap; but he sat up at this—sat up, 
gave a squeal, tried to rise; gave another squeal, and durst into 
tears ! 

We couldn’t have this sort of thing. 

But The Wart, who had stood aside all the time, interfered. 

“Can’t you see there’s something wrong with the fellow?” 
for which insane remark fe got nearly sent up the chimney. 
“Give him a chance!” roared The Wart, leaving his mess 
jacket in Rawlins’s hands; and, bending over Smith, asked him 
what was up. 

But Smith only wept more copiously. 
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“You'd better leave him,” advised The Wart. “The fizz 
has upset him, that’s all.” 

We knew perfectly well from the man’s face that he was not 
drunk, and told him so. 

Even The Wart was getting impatient. 

“What’s up with you?” he ordered at last. “Stop that 
blubbering! Do you hear? Or—we'll cork you in the chimney 
next time.” 

Smith wiped the soot off his face with his sleeve—or tried to 
—leaving it in more motley patches than ever. 

But his “weeps” had not spent themselves, and broke out 
afresh. 

Even The Wart looked fairly disgusted. “Let him be! He's 
not worth it,” was his advice. 

Then Smith found his voice. 

“No, I’m not worth it,” he squealed. “Can’t you all see I’m 
not worth bullying ?” 

“That will do!” thundered The Wart. “Clear out of this, 
Smith. Go and tub, you want it.” 

Smith tried to rise, squealed again, and fell back with his jaw 
open. 

“Strikes me we'll be the ones to have to clear out of the 
regiment,” muttered Rawlins with a white face. 

“ Strikes me we’re demmed brutes, all of us!” ejaculated The 
Wart, as he knelt down and lifted his head. 

There wasn’t much the matter with Smith after all, only a 
knee out, which has given him a limp ever since. That’s the 
folly of laying hands on a fellow with bones like a jelly fish. Not 
a man in the regiment but got more at first than he did then, 
some of them by ten times. From that moment we wouldn’t 
touch Smith with a pair of tongs for fear of murdering him un- 
awares ; for he took a precious long time to recover. 

But the matter did not end there. Though Smith declared to 
The Wart not a word had reached the Colonel excepting that 
it had been an accident ; but that he “ could not tell an untruth,” 
we knew what that meant. Rawlins and Brice-Henderson left 
us soon after. Naturally Smith got the credit. 

By this time not a sub. in the regiment would speak to him. 
He did not seem to mind that in the least, however, and kept 
his eyes on our movements without a break. The surveillance 
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was getting intolerable, so his furniture had to be smashed afresh. 
Strange to say, no consequences followed. But there was no 
use going on breaking a man’s furniture when it became renewed 
in fac simile a week after, and when the owner was not duly im- 
pressed. We began to believe that Smith was a sort of demon 
who, all the time we were trying to exorcise him, was chuckling 
at our trouble, and would have ws cashiered one by one, and the 
regiment to himself before long. 

One day there happened a thing at which was universal rejoic- 
ing. Poor old “ Aunt Femie” thought fit to die. Now, we argued, 
Smith will have the money, and no need to stay in a profession 
he must detest as much as it detests him. We had failed 
egregiously in making him take pity on himself and us—and 
owned it. Now that there was no one to make periodical and 
spasmodic inspections of his quarters, we breathed again. 

“But no! He remained a fixture in Ours apparently for all 
time. 

Neither did his visiting list decrease with the demise of his 
aunt. Instead of which it multiplied amazingly. He had not 
been long in mourning when his father arrived, unannounced and 
unexpected. 

It was also an evident surprise to Smith, for he coloured up 
unhealthily when a dirty-looking sweep of a man walked in 
upon us one evening, seized his hand, pump-handled it with 
his own two, calling him meanwhile, “ My soan, my soan.” 

If he had been anyone else but Smith, we must have pitied 
him. He pitied himself evidently —that was enough. The 
fellow was ashamed of his own father ; and lookedit. I never 
saw such an expression of abject—ah—suvprise, we'll call it for 
politeness, on a human phiz. He peered round on us, and 
groaned. Try as he would to conceal his uneasiness he could not. 
Our opinion of him was already at its lowest ebb; certainly this 
did not raise it. 

We might have left the ante-room to Smith and his father, but 
for this. As it was we did not feel called upon to put ourselves 
out for an animal who thought shame of his belongings, and 
apologised for his thoughts as his father talked shop /iterally. 
When Mr. Smith, senior, had exhausted home topics, which he 
spoke of unreservedly in a manner for which we must honour 
him by comparison to the other, he said he would have a look 
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round, observing in a rich Northern dialect that now “ th’ owd 
lass” was dead he had taken the duty of looking after his son’s 
morals into his own hands. 

He examined the Colours, which were brought out and un- 
cased for his inspection, calling them, “ill-smollin’” rags. 
“An’ uf thut’s owt th’ sodgers of yoarn gits drained a bluck 
puddin’ guts fur u’d odvise ’em t’ turn t’ mill.” 

He surveyed the ante-room and its furniture ; told us what the 
carpet should cost per yard and how much we had probably 
paid for it entire—which showed him a man of knowledge and 
discernment; snuffed at the piano, informing us his daughter 
had a better one at home now;; finally assured all present that 
it wasn’t a bad room taken all round, considering how it was 
inhabited by unattached young men, but that we all wanted “a 
lass ” each—he evidently thought we should all continue to mess 
together in that case!—to improve our conduct as well as our 
morals—this last hinted. It seems the man had a rooted opinion 
that a uniform meant a covering for sin, one inseparable from the 
other by the course of events. According to him, in mufti men 
were saints, in uniform sinners. But then I don’t believe he knew 
we ever put on mufti! No wonder his son came into the regi- 
ment with that suspicious look in his eyes! 

Mr. Smith had a good deal to say about uniform though. 
The cloak of evil seemed to fascinate him more than our carpet, 
or the bear-skins shot by Delavil, and which he informed us were 
“goat”; there must be a fascination in evil for everyone. It 
was a few minutes from mess time, so we were ready dressed. 
Naturally, he had never seen mess jackets before—in such pro- 
fusion at any rate—and told us so. He turned his son round 
and round to examine the buttons, and the stripe on his trousers, 
remarking that the army tailors were born swindlers—which we 
knew already! Then he hoped we were not leading his son into 
villainy. We assured him this was impossible considering that 
immaculate young man’s temptations: he was half satisfied. He 
left us by and by, after an ineffectual attempt to go into the 
mess room and sit down to table as he was. So we were free 
of Smith’s company for one night. 

Next day there was news. Mr. Smith must have had to go 
back to his mill, for he paid us no more visits. Possibly he was 
altogether satisfied by the sight of his son out of uniform, which, 
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added to the fact of his immaculateness, showed that we and the 
uniform combined could scarcely demoralize that good young 
man’s character. But The Wart came.in full of tidings. Smith 
had been seen showing the sights to the loveliest girl in the 
station bar none. Now The Wart judged a pretty face as he 
did a horse, never going into ecstacies without cause. 

“Thoroughbred,” was his verdict this time. 

Harkness and Bellingham had a like tale to tell a day further. 

“ Speaks like a lady,” we heard then. 

Before long we found out that this superlative being was stay- 
ing at “The Grand” with a lady as much her inferior in manners 
as in appearance. 

The latter turned out to be Smith’s mother, and the former 
his fiancée. They were to stay at the hotel some weeks—left in 
charge to look after Smith, said the elder lady, until he was 
married! For, of course, we called. The Wart’s verdict had 
not disproved his knowledge. 

Foremost among those to call on Mrs. Smith (and Miss Netta 
Leicester) was the major—Vignolles. He was by no means a 
going-out man, spending his leave in Scotland, and avoiding 
afternoon teas like the plague; so we chuckled. But of course 
this was an exception ; Miss Leicester, as coming into the regi- 
ment, should be received with all honours beforehand. 

Of good fellows, Vignolles was the best; I say it in all 
reverence, as he’s not likely to desert. Then, as the days went 
by, we did not altogether chuckle at the sight of the major 
losing flesh and temper in the most unheard-of fashion. These 
things upset the whole tone of a regiment, and breed general 
discontent. Bad enough was the idea of our major having a 
thought of turning traitor, and spoiling the mess—he would 
have been altogether lost to us but for Smith. This was a thing 
we had to thank him for; the only one thing, in fact, we ever 
had to thank him for ; yet we did not thank him. It was just 
like Smith to be in the way of everybody else’s happiness. He 
stuck to the regiment; he stuck to his fiancée. Miss Netta 
Leicester was a perfect little brick of a girl, and we could have 
wished her no greater happiness than to turn into Mrs. 
Vignolles. That she would have done so, but for Smith, was 
already garrison gup. It needed half an eye to see it; the 
way she and the major avoided one another after a bit, also 
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proved the meanness of Smith. The ladies left a few weeks 
later. 

But this happened some months ago, and the marriage is 
indefinitely postponed. Smith has not had the honesty to 
release the girl, and the major has too fine feelings to urge her 
to break her honour. Honour forsooth ! 

What Miss Leicester could have been about to ever engage 
herself so, is a mystery unsolved. Certainly the poor girl has 
been governess-companion to the Smith family of late years— 
she is daughter to Bingham Leicester, of the —th, who went 
smash when she was quite a child—perhaps that explains it. 
Well! before all’s over, she'll be Mrs. Smith ; that fellow has the 
cunning pertinacity of the rat in all his actions. It’s mortal hard 
on the girl and on Vignolles. 

For myself, I don’t much care now if Smith elects to stay in 
the regiment till the end of the century, as he seems likely to do. 
He’s seen me out, at all events, for there’s a certain little tyrant 
who won't join lots with me unless I leave soldiering. So, 
personally, these doings don’t affect me; only, it’s hard on the 
regiment, and a terrible thing for that poor girl. 


[Extract from the Diary of Ratcliffe John Bright Smith, 2nd 
Lieutenant in the —th Light Infantry.] 

Poor dear Aunt Femie! What an injustice you have done 
me may you never know. It is undutiful to write this down, 
even for my own eye, knowing, as I do, that you did it in all 
kindness for one who has proved himself unworthy by these 
unworthy thoughts. But I cannot help it this once, the ink 
must fly from my pen, or my tongue will not keep still. Oh! if 
you could have understood how impossible it is to convert the 
outward “cad” into the outward “ gentleman,” you would have 
let me off. If you could have seen your way to bestow just a 
trifle of your money to educate my younger brothers and sisters, 
without this condition, and have left me to my shorthand notes, 
I should have been happy. 

Here I am, to all intents and purposes, an officer in Her 
Majesty’s army; but nothing more than a “rank outsider.” 
You look up to me as a gentleman, because I wear a uniform ; 
they brand me a cad, because I do not speak correctly. I know 
I am neither one nor the other, but a man handicapped by: a 
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false position. Yet they believe me worse than a cad. It is my 
misfortune, not my fault, that that scrap of steel filing I got in 
my eye when a lad so affected my sight that I cannot look for 
long at any one thing, without getting a fearful headache. They 
think I am taking stock, for what reason I know not, unless 
it is this; and I dare not explain the truth, for’ they would 
sneer. Here is where I fail, I have not the courage of my 
convictions. 

Oh! for the moral courage to go to these men, who call them- 
selves gentlemen, to explain to them that my ways are not 
theirs, to show them that my bringing up has been different ; to 
tell them all that depends on my keeping in the Service ; and to 
ask them, for God’s sake, not to make the years I have to stay 
there harder than they need be. 


[Added by Halloden. Vignolles, Major —th Foot, two years later, 
zn common justice to the memory of a man to whom he owes 
everything. | 

Home, on sick leave!. What a sound it has of hope deferred 
and pent-up longing; of unfinished duty and a not-to-be-got- 
over inclination to laze; of a long deck-chair and cool green 
English hedges. Impatience, weakness and rest tied up 
together. When the danger past has been such a one as 
malaria in the open, I think there is thankfulness also. I have 
been home eight months now out of the twelve, and am a new 
man. It was a terrible cross to me, though, having to leave the 
regiment at such a time. Not only is Mandapore so unhealthy 
that I could ill be spared; but, what with the new youngsters, 
we were not exactly in well-trained working order. 

It was a most curious thing that the first opportunity I could 
find time to go out camping in the jungle, should be the last—for 
a while at least. Smith came with me, not that he cared for 
shooting in the least, but just by his own desire. Indeed, he 
went the length of asking me to take him. I remember the 
chaff there was about it at the time; some of the fellows recom- 
mended me to remember that Smith did not know a buck from 
a cobra. It would have been better for him, if I had taken their 
advice. 

He was a queer fellow to get on with at first. But the more 
you knew of him, the more you liked him—and we had some- 
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thing in common, to which there was no blame attached on 
either side. 

Yet I used to think there was a want of grit in his constitu- 
tion, and had dealt with him accordingly ; which I now, with my 
later knowledge, wish I had not done. Instead of a want of grit 
I believe it was a want of roast beef and plum pudding in his 
youth, and too much soda water afterwards. That’s not the diet 
to bring up soldiers on ; and, where the body is weak, one is apt 
to make no allowance for the willingness of the spirit. I re- 
member Smith once cut his finger, and fainted away. Which 
argued a dearth of staying power, and nothing else. Cowardice 
is quite another matter to bodily weakness. It has come within 
my experience that teetotalers have this want of staying power ; 
therefore I hold that liquor is a good thing to grow upon—in 
moderation. However, this is a digression ; but one to show 
that Smith was by no means accountable for what we branded 
“want of grit.” Roast beef and plum pudding may be bad for 
the digestion after a certain residence in India, but they are good 
commodities to begin life on. There is no disrespect talking this 
way, for Smith himself admitted that he was brought up a 
vegetarian. I also believe that his people had not been in good 
circumstances until he found his way to help them, on getting a 
commission. In my opinion they preyed on him to such an 
extent that he had to resort to many shifts to meet their 
demands, often denying himself common necessities by so doing. 
What makes me think so is that in sorting his papers I came 
across—among school accounts—a receipt for a piano at £180, 
which Smith certainly never had for his own use: he had begged 
one of them to ask me to look over his papers and settle what- 
ever bills he had, unpaid, out of the proceeds of the sale of his 
effects. However, this is also a digression. I must return to the 
circumstances which brought us together, and gave me a glimpse 
of a man as God makes him without the world’s varnish. 

Smith’s proposal certainly took me by surprise. It was an 
altogether selfish motive which prompted me to take him. I 
love sport for sport’s sake, and go into it with a thoroughness few 
men can stand. So I said to myself, here’s Smith who will be 
company for me at night, yet not plague me to be keeping to 
the outskirts of the jungle like a half-and-between sportsman, 
for the simple reason that he does not intend to bring anything 
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more formidable than a handbook on orchids. We were to have 
a fortnight of it, and brought canvas and the necessary comple- 
ment of native servants. Our route lay deep through the jungle, 
miles away from any European habitation—or a native one 
either for that matter. 

I enjoyed myself hugely the first week, shot my first tiger and 
an abundance of large game. Smith seemed happy in his own 
way, too, keeping in the background with the accoutrements and 
his orchids. I never saw him asa rule from sunrise to sunset, 
though I had had to remind him at first that this was not the 
first time I handled a gun, he seemed so uncommonly anxious 
about me. But, as we sat under canvas before turning in, I with 
my pipe to keep down the mosquitoes, he, with a napkin round 
his head in the same vain attempt, I could see there was some- 
thing on his mind. 

“Out with it, Smith,” I advised, on the sixth night he had worn 
that expression. 

Then I heard what I imagined no one knew. How they did 
know passes my understanding even now. 

‘Smith told me, very nervously and most reluctantly, as if 
afraid of hurting my feelings by the revelation, that he had only 
just found out how I thought of Miss Netta Leicester. 

“TI overheard some of them parleying about it lately,” were 
his own words, given most reluctantly, when I questioned him, 
after telling him the truth. “If I had only known this before we 
left England I should have helped you. As it was what more 
could I do than to give her a free foot as soon as I knew she 
did not care for me as—as she could care? Poor lass! she would 
scarcely take her liberty because of me; she asked to have a 
year or two to think of it ; and I left it so; for governessing is a 
hard life at best—not that that was her idea, you understand. 
I left it so, but I had no hope really ; it was just to satisfy her. 
You will make it all right with her now, major. If I were not 
so stupidly unobservant, I might have seen what the others saw, 
and given you a year longer happiness. She is the best lass in 
the world, major.” 

I couldn’t trust myself to say much, seeing how I had wronged 
the poor fellow. But Smith understood, and stopped me short, 
taking the whole blame of the misunderstanding on his own 
shoulders. I have never felt so small in my life as he made me 
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feel then, unintentionally. One understands the drift of “coals 
of fire” occasionally. 

That night I woke up with a sense of something wrong. All 
wrong describes my sensations, for I don’t know quite how I felt, 
never having had a headache before. 

I knew afterwards I had had a bad attack of jungle fever, 
and that Smith nursed me through it ; one does not think much 
of such things at the time in conscious movements. The 
servants had run off in a panic at the outset, leaving me on my 
back, a helpless log, and poor Smith in the middle of the jungle. 
How long I was ill I can only guess at; I was scarcely able 
to raise my head again when a search party found us; and I had 
a relapse after that. Smith could never have left me day or 
night ; how 4e managed to subsist I do not know. What he 
endured all those weeks in the sick forest loneliness, how he kept 
off the beasts and the reptiles, what he managed to feed himself 
on, or if he fed at all, for our stores were not finished down to 
the quinine when we were found, he was never able to tell us, for 
before we left the jungle they had to bury him. He went from 
the regiment as he had come to it, without thanks, or protest, or 
explanation. 

God help us if we be judged as we judged him. 

My wife has come behind me to rouse me from gloomy 
thoughts, she says. For answer, I lift up the blotting pad from 
the paper in front of me, and let her read over my shoulder. 

“ Ah!” she exclaims, and I can feel her tremble before 1 see 
her dear eyes all misty, “you have wzot done him justice— 
common justice. There is not one word of how he helped 
mother and me when we were all poor. You have not done him 
justice in any way. But it is because you feel so much that you 
express so badly.” 

And I know she is right as she always is. 


MADELINE CRICHTON. 





The Detective Wbo Failed. 


IT is an age of detective stories. This would seem to imply 
that it is also an age of crime, and probably the inference is a 
correct one. At any rate there seems nothing so popular at 
present in the fairy domains of fiction as the running of criminals 
to earth, and unravelling the mysteries of their crimes. The 
miraculous achievements of Mr. Sherlock Holmes have attracted 
universal attention, and now almost every magazine tries to 
outvie its confréres, and throw all previous detective exploits 
into the shade by the brilliant record of how some tiny clue in 
the hands of the representative of Scotland Yard—a triangular 
slip of paper containing a magic hieroglyphic, or the print of a 
finger-nail—followed up through many mazes and labyrinths, 
with Job-like patience, lynx-like sagacity, and Herculean industry 
has finally brought an unsuspected murderer to the gallows, or 
led to the restoration of her priceless ancestral jewels to some 
robbed and heart-broken Countess. 

Sceptics and scoffers rather sneer at all this, and point to the 
fact that in spite of the performances of such paragons on paper, 
the trade of the burglar is still a profitable one in practice. 

But however this may be, I beg to say at the outset of my 
story, that if anyone expects anything similar here in the shape 
ofa thrilling narrative of rascality defeated and outraged law 
avenged, he will be very much disappointed. It isa very simple 
tale indeed that I have to tell. 

It is based on fact, and is therefore much more interesting to 
me than any flight of imagination. 

It sets forth how a distinguished detective failed in the very 
hour of his triumph, or rather voluntarily chose not to pursue 
his success, but to give up his case ; it was an affaire de ceur in 
which his handcuffs were worsted by his heart-strings, in 
consequence of which he became an ex-member of the force of 
which he had long been such a conspicuous ornament, and has 
been happy ever since, nor I think has ever regretted his action 
on that occasion. 
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’ I will change the names and compress the facts into as brief 
a compass as possible. 

It was told me by my friend, Arthur Hamilton, a barrister, 
who has now risen high in his profession ; if I told you his real 
name you would recognise one of the leading lights of the day. 

In his early days, when his abilities were still in embryo, and 
his fame and fortune unmade, when he was in fact in that brief- 
less stage which is so familiar to many a barrister at the outset 
of his career—he shared rooms with that famous detective 
Robert. Hewitt. 

They were great chums, and each found the other very help- 
ful on many occasions. 

I had better let Mr. Hamilton tell the story in his own words, 
as he told it to me in the course of friendly conversation as we 
smoked the pipe of peace together one night in his chambers at 
Lincoln’s Inn. 


I never saw such a clever chap as Bob in my life, sharp as a 
needle. Talk about five senses, he’d got six or seven. He could 
see through a case, and into a man in no time—read your mind 
like a book and tell you what you were thinking of as soon as 
you knew it yourself. And such quiet ways about him, too. 
You'd think he never observed anything, but didn’t he just >— 
and what’s more he didn’t forget it. He’d notice a person in the 
street, and fix every point about him on his memory clear as a 
photograph. I’ve known him go into a room for the first time 
and when he came out he could describe that room even to the 
smallest minutiz, down to.the maker’s name on the barometer, 
and the firm in Paris where the clock came from. 

He'd always been employed on the most difficult cases since 
the day he ran down the man who stole Lady G.’s jewellery in 
broad daylight—you remember the affair, it set all England by 
the ears. Yes, Bob nailed him, but it took him a long time, for 
he was on a wrong scent first. He tracked him after a tedious 
quest, to Amsterdam, and nabbed him in disguise as a gargon at 
a restaurant, and got back all the jewels, valued at £50,000. 

He was then sent out to America to investigate some cunning 
railway robberies, and was succesful as usual, and came back 
with a reputation more securely established than ever. 

He resumed his old rooms, though he could now have afforded 

5 
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much better ones, but he was good enough to say he liked my 
company, and I certainly liked his, so many fine chats we had. 
together in the evenings. 

He was getting up in years when I first knew him, and the 
strain of his anxious profession was beginning to tell upon him. .. 

He had also had domestic troubles which had sorely tried 
him. 

His wife, to whom he had been passionately devoted, had died 
many years before at the birth of his only child. “ 

This child, a daughter, had been a great grief to him. She, 
-when only eighteen, had some few years before the time of which 
M am speaking, formed the acquaintance of a wealthy young 
‘man about town, who seemed to have no particular business, but 
‘plenty of money. Bob didn’t at all approve of the connection, 
and told his daughter so—perhaps he didn’t tell her that he 
knew him to be a gambler and suspected him to be a card- 
sharper. 

Nellie continued to see him in secret, blinded by the glamour 
of youth, and one day told her father that she had consented to 
be his wife. 

Well, of course old Hewitt was furious, said he’d rather see 
her in her grave than married to that scoundrel, and a few other 
hot remarks customary on such occasions escaped his lips. 
Finding that he was not. likely to give in, the girl took the 
“matter into her own hands in the usual orthodox, or heterodox, 
way. 

The detective coming home one day found the conventional 
note, saying she could not live without her lover, that they had 
been married that day and were going abroad. She asked his 
forgiveness, but gave no clue to their destination. 

Poor Bob was terribly cut up for a time—he made enquiries 
which led to nothing, and then gave himself up more exclusively 
than ever, heart and soul to his profession, to drown his trouble. 

Still there were times when he felt his grief acutely, and he 
catried about with him, even in his most successful ambitions, the 
scar of an unhealed wound. 

At the time to which my story refers, Bob had a particularly 
puzzling case in hand. 

It was a-case of forgery and uttering counterfeit coin. The 
gang was an artful one, and_there was a woman in it. 
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Bob had done his best, but either his head or hand had lost 
its cunning, for as yet all his efforts had been unavailing. He 
was beginning to get quite ill over it. And moreover, another 
man, named Sharpe, who had begun to make a name, and was 
eager to outstrip Bob, had taken the case in hand. 

To beat the best man in the force was a big stake to play 
for, but it was what Sharpe had undertaken nevertheless. 

He had once before run some one to earth, when by a mere 
technical error, Bob had failed to do so, and he was as much 
elated in consequence, as Bob was sore on the point. 

This was a mere piece of good luck for Sharpe, but it made 
the men rivals ina sense. So that now that government had 
offered a large reward for the arrest of the forgers, and it was 
known that both men were on the war-path, there was some 
considerable excitement afloat as to which of them would prove 
the better man. 

One evening, Bob, who had been out all day, came home 
about seven, and I could see at a glance that he was more than 
ordinarily excited, though it was excitement kept under firm 
control, and only showing itself in an unwonted fire in his eyes, 
and lips tightly compressed. 

He did not speak for a time, and seemed lost in thought. 

“ Aren’t you going to have some dinner ?” I queried at last. 

“ No time,” he curtly replied, “I must be off immediately to 
Stepney. Will you come too, you may be able to help me? A 
cab will be round in a minute.” 

I consented, and did not bother him with further questions, as 
I knew he would explain all on the way. 

“I’ve come across the right clue this afternoon,” he said, as 
we were driving eastwards. “I don’t think I shall muff it this 
time, and that fellow Sharpe is off the scent over this job ; he’d 
give his ears to forestall me, but there’s not much fear of my 
losing the prey now. If one of the gang isn’t under lock and 
key to-night, I’ll leave the force!” 

Judging by the quiet look of determination on his face, and 
the grim smile of satisfaction, I saw that the gang would have 
hard work to escape this time. 

He explained that he believed the leader of the gang was a 
man who had been killed by an accident that day at the docks, 


that the other two were mere tools whom he expected to have 
o* 
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no difficulty in tracing after he had arrested the wife of the dead 
man, who, he had reason to suspect, was concealed in a low 
lodging in Stepney. 

Leaving the Commercial Road, we traversed one grimy street 
after another, till Bob stopped the cab at a corner and told the 
driver to wait there till his return. 

He then led me some little way forward up a dirty alley. 
The staircase was dark and rotten. 

“Let me go up first,” he said, “ you wait here, follow me in a 
minute, top-landing, right hand side.” 

He took two loaded revolvers from his pocket, and gave me 
one. 

“They may be more than I think, and on their guard—you 
may want it, but it isn’t likely.” 

. He then ascended the stairs alone. 

After a minute, which seemed to me an age, I followed 
according to my directions. 

There was no noise of a struggle going on, no sound at all in 
fact, and I was beginning to think the bird had flown, and was 
already commiserating poor Bob on his fearful disappointment, 
when I heard a man’s voice trying to speak in tones which 
were choked with sobs and groans. 

“Ah!” I thought to myself, “some old skunk’s whining for 
mercy now he’s nailed ; he won’t find that game pay with Bob.” 

So I pushed open the door with pleasing anticipations of wit- 
nessing a neat capture. 

Judge my blank amazement at the sight I saw! 

Those sobs and groans came from Bob himself. Bob, the 
man of iron nerve and unfailing self-control, who had faced 
death without turning a hair, who had sent murderers to their 
doom and felons to the dock without a pang of pity or com- 
punction. 

Who would believe it was Bob? Who would recognise the 
dauntless detective kneeling on the dirty floor by the side of a 
squalid bed, holding to his heart the form of a woman, who was 
still beautiful and refined. A head, still fair, was pillowed on 
his breast, and his hands were smoothing back the golden locks 
from a wan and weary face, on which his own tears were fast 
falling. 

“Nellie, my darling, in a place like this—can it really be? 
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You know me, say you know your father. Quick, don’t lose a 
minute, we must get you out of this, No one knows but me, 
dearest, no one shall ever know. I will save you, but quick— 
quick ! ” 

Who would have known the detective? But no, it was not 
the detective who crouched and cowered there; in his place 
knelt a sorrow-stricken, loving father—gone were all his dreams 
of renown and rewards, clean vanished from his mind was the 
purpose on which he had come there ; but one idea was in his 
mind, a frantic, frenzied longing to get his daughter out of that 
wretched slum. 

He turned and saw me, and knew that I knew all. 

“Ha, Arthur, I said you would be able to help me; but I 
little thought how. You won’t desert me, say you won’t desert 
me?” 

“My dear fellow, trust me to do my utmost.” 

“But we must be quick,” poor Bob kept on saying. “Sup- 
posing anyone should come—suppose Sharpe’ had by some 
chance hit on the track?” The very thought seemed to paralyse 
all his limbs. 

I saw that I must come to his aid. “Leave it to me. I will 
fetch the cab to the door, and take her wherever you direct me. 
You mustn’t be seen at present with her.” 

On my return poor Bob was calmer, he gave me the address 
of a great friend of his at Liverpool, and I took the poor girl 
there by the midnight mail, and left her in safe keeping, return- 
ing myself by the first train in the morning. 

What she had suffered by her own hasty folly we only 
gathered afterwards. Neglected by her brutal husband, com- 
pelled to assist him in his nefarious practices, ill-fed, beaten, 
abused, she had indeed had a terrible time of it. The very 
shame of her surroundings had deterred her from seeking out 
her father. 

A week later Bob sent in his resignation. 

The death of the leader of the gang, who was identified, 
simplified Bob’s settlement with the authorities. 

How far he was justified in his course it is not for me to 
judge. I only know there was a happier look on his face when 
I told him Nellie was safe at Liverpool, than there ever was 
when he consigned a rascal to gaol. 
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Of course he came in for much sarcastic criticism on his fail- 
ing to follow up his clue. Sharpe had a good deal to say on 
the matter, and he hinted that his resignation was not a minute 
too soon for the credit of Scotland Yard. “He was getting 
quite past his work,” he would say to his private friends. 

But Bob is .as well and hearty as ever, and cares not what 
they say. 

After a little time he rejoined his daughter at Liverpool, and 
they shortly afterwards sailed for America. She has quite 
recovered her health and strength, and all thought of the 
sorrowful past is buried in oblivion. 

Bob is one of the most popular men in New York. 

’ The Yankees dub him “Judge,” and have a high opinion of 
his abilities. 

I had a letter from him only the other day. He wants me 
to go out there and attend his daughter’s wedding, for she is 
engaged to one of the leading citizens with her father’s full con- 
sent and approval. 

And I think I shall go, too. I should like to see old Bob 
again. 

So that is the story of the “ Detective who failed.” 


“But he didn’t fail,” I objected, at the conclusion of Arthur’s 
narrative. 

“Qh, well, the world said he did; but I must leave you to 
settle that for yourself,” he replied. 

And I in turn must leave it to my readers to settle for them- 
selves. 


J. HUDSON. 





Pasteureal Hid, 


By the Author of “ A FLIGHT TO FLORIDA.” 


KILLESSTER, a quiet Kentish homestead not very far from 
Westerham, was shaken to its moral foundations one day by the 
announcement that the pretty heiress, Miss Garford-Glyn, was 
coming down to spend a week or so there, and at the same time 
to take a table at the annual bazaar. For heiresses were such 
an unknown species in the neighbourhood that it was thought 
the presence of one would give an impetus to the sale of work, 
and also shed temporary lustre on the house which was fortu- 
nate enough to harbour her during her stay. 

Miss Garford-Glyn was a distant cousin of the Glyns of Kil- 
lesster, but so far removed from them in every sense that while 
she sparkled and glittered in the sunshine, it was ¢hezy lot not 
only to walk on the shady side of life, but to feel the pinch of 
poverty so sharply that the problem which the family intellect 
was most frequently exercised in solving was, the rather difficult 
one of how to make ends meet. However, both Mrs. Glyn and 
her daughters were genuinely glad to extend their hospitality, 
such as it was, to so attractive a guest. And if Captain Glyn 
took a different view of the matter from his mother and sisters, 
that circumstance might be accounted for by the fact that he had 
only just returned home on sick leave from India, and had not 
yet regained either his normal health or spirits. Indeed, when 
he reflected that being a spoiled child of fortune, the heiress 
would probably prove a most troublesome and exigent guest, 
and that he being the only male representative of the family 
would certainly have to dance attendance to the tune of her 
whims and vagaries from morning till night—he experienced 
such a considerable amount of self pity that at last he said 
somewhat ruefully to his sister, with whom he had been discus- 
sing the subject : 

. “Dovyou know, Jean, I feel that a-period of great and decided 
victimisation is before me! In short I foresee it. . I wish ‘to 
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goodness you hadn’t made overtures to her until I was gone 
—or at least till I was better—and as she is some sort of 
cousin I suppose I shall have to kiss her, too, when she arrives— 
shall I?” 

“ Have to kiss her!” echoed Jean, mimicking his tone as well 
as she could, “indeed, you dear goose, you will have to do no- 
thing of the kind—nor would she let you if you tried ever so 
much. I see that you have no idea what manner of person Miss 
Garford-Glyn is, so I must proceed to enlighten you. When I 
was staying at Aunt Roberta’s last summer I saw a great deal 
of her—in fact became quite intimate with her—and I made the 
discovery that she is one of the queerest girls in the world, with 
her head full of all sorts of extravagant notions and strange 
theories. In the first place she is a man-despiser, and though 
very bright and pleasant and well able to hold her own in con- 
versation, she utterly abjures flirting and philandering of every 
kind ; while so far from suffering herself to be kissed by a soi- 
disant cousin, or any one else, I do believe that if the Pope him- 
self wanted to give her a chaste salute she would turn a white 
but exceedingly cold shoulder to him.” 

“Phew !” exclaimed Captain Glyn, infusing an amount of in- 
credulity into that cacophonous interjection which must have 
tried his sister's patience. “What will you bet that I shall not 
get a kiss from her before she leaves the house, even though I 
have no credentials ?” 

“Oh, you mean that you will steal one from her whilst she is 
asleep, and win a pair of gloves, or something of that kind.” 

“No, indeed I do not. I mean that it is to be willingly con- 
ceded and given without coercion of any kind—and I bet you a: 
ruby ring to that picture of hers, which you say she is going to 
send you, that I shall get it, too.” 

“Done!” cried Jean gleefully. “I should like immensely to 
get the ring, and I know I shall—lI see it glittering on my finger: 
already. For unfortunately (for you) my benighted brother, 
and notwithstanding your illimitable faith in your own powers, 
you have no more chance of winning your bet than I have of 
becoming Queen of Sheba.” 


“Ahem! We shall see,” answered Captain Glyn with an in-: 
scrutable smile and a very peculiar look in his lazy blue eyes. 
“A prude of two and twenty is an anomaly which I refuse to’ 
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believe in; and besides, you must not cry ‘Game’ till you have 
won it!” 
And thus ended the conversation. 


The next day Miss Garford-Glyn arrived, and it was agreed 
on all sides that she was uncommonly pleasant to look at both 
in face and figure. Her manner, too, was full of grace, and her 
smile of sweetness ; while as for her mouth—well, she had just 
the sort of lips to make a man feel (like Lancelot) that he would 
resign all other bliss for the mere privilege of touching them. 
But at the same time, Captain Glyn soon began to perceive that 
his sister’s account of her was quite correct. For though she had 
plenty to say for herself and did not appear to be either proud 
or prudish, there was something decidedly unapproachable about 
her, an air of apartness which surrounded her like an atmosphere, 
and which kept a man at his proper distance as effectually as 
though the words “ Touch me not” were written in anagram all 
over her. 

This, however, stimulated rather than repelled him. For he 
was one of those men who have an especial fancy for everything 
bizarre and out of the common, and for whom there is a charm 
in grappling with and overcoming difficulties, which an easy 
victory could never possess. 

For these reasons, therefore, he was decidedly attracted to- 
wards the fair heiress from the first, and saw much to admire in 
the casket even before he had had time to appraise the contents. 
Nor did the good impression she produced vanish with time 
either. On the contrary, as days went by the fascination she 
exercised over him increased so visibly, that it soon became 
evident even to the most casual observer that he was certainly 
singeing his wings. But then it would have been strange had 
it been otherwise; for while propinquity makes more matches 
than Cupid, in every instance, in a lonely country house it is 
such an important factor that when two young people of oppo-’ 
site sexes are domesticated together in a place of the kind, the 
consequences are almost a foregone conclusion. That is to say, 
for one or other of the parties. For unfortunately a case of real, 
downright mutual love is so very rare in this cross-grained world 
of ours, that while there is always a preponderance of 
affection either on the part of the man or the woman, it most: 
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frequently happens that one side of the scale is quite empty ; 
and that if A loves B, B is sure to love C, and so on to the end 
of the alphabet. 

Thus, though Miss Garford-Glyn had made a deep impression 
on her cousin it did not appear that she in any wise reciprocated 
the feeling. For albeit she accepted his attentions most 
graciously, and manifestly found talking to him a very pleasant 
pastime, she always seemed so cold and unemotional and so 
little affected by anything he said or did, that he soon saw it 
was a case of love’s labour lost; and at length was obliged to 
admit, sorrowfully and disappointedly, that his sister was right, 
and that he might really almost as well try to make a bonfire 
out of a marble monument as endeavour to win his wager. 

And yet, though the ganie was all but lost he would not give 
itup. The truth was, it had become much too absorbing and 
exciting to do so. So he went on from defeat to defeat; and in 
spite of discouragements without number, as soon as one scheme 
failed he immediately began to devise another. For example, 
on one occasion he went away for a few days, hoping that when 
bidding his mother and sisters good-bye he might have been 
permitted to give key a parting salute also. But to his inde- 
scribable chagrin all he got for his pains was a front view of a 
very pretty little ear and the clasp of a small white hand which 
was extended to him at arm’s length! A short time afterwards, 
too, at a picnic one day, having stumbled over a stone, he rolled 
down a hill and lay at the bottom badly hurt (?) to see if 
she would compassionate him. But instead of exciting her 
commiseration, he merely moved her to mirth. For on seeing 
the plight he was in, with his clothes torn, his hat flattened, and 
his face bespattered with mud, she burst “into a merry, rippling 
laugh and declared she had no idea he could look so ridiculous 
as he did at that moment. 

Another time he persuaded her to sit out on the verandah 
with him in the gloaming; and having brought round the con- 
versation tothe warm love and friendship which had formerly 
subsisted between their respective mothers (hers was now dead) 
he argued that the feeling ought to be transmitted to their 
children, and that he had thus a prescriptive and hereditary right 
to a place in her regard which he hoped she would recognise and 
acknowledge. But her realism was always as a solvent to dis- 
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enchant him. And in this, as well as every other instance, she 
threw figurative cold water over his theories by saying she had 
always heard that platonics, like other tonics, were very exciting, 
so she never meant to try them ; that, as for the consanguinity 
on which he had laid such stress, she did not consider that it 
entitled one to any privileges—a man being “a man for a’ that”; 
and though, of course, the present company were always 
excepted, she generally found male cousins so much in the way 
that she often found herself wishing they were once removed ! 

Now this rebuff, added to all that had gone before, swelled 
the sum total to such large dimensions that Captain Glyn felt 
utterly disheartened, and even went the length of declaring that 
he would not go to a dance in the neighbourhood, an invitation 
to which his sisters had accepted for him. However, as the 
heiress rallied him on the subject and was graciously pleased to 
say that she hoped he would go, he changed his mind ; for by 
that time her sway had become so potent that the witch’s rope 
of loose sand would have been strong enough to draw him 
whithersoever she wished to lead him. 

And yet when the night of the entertainment came round and 
they all repaired to it, it did not seem as if any good results 
were likely to ensue. For as he did not dance, and she did—in- 
cessantly—it thus came to pass that they scarcely exchanged a 
word during the evening, which was a blank to him in conse- 
quence. Howbeit, just as it was drawing to a close, and at the 
conclusion of a dance which she had been persuaded to keep up 
too long, she began to look so white and exhausted that fearing 
she was going to faint, he went up and offered her his arm, say- 
ing softly as he did so, “You are ill—should you like to go 
home?” 

“Qh, no,” she replied, “I am not sick, but the heat is stifling— 
what I want is air.” 

Whereupon he at once took her out on the terrace, where the 
delightful coolness and dewy freshness of the atmosphere soon 
revived her. And thence he led her along through shady paths 
and sequestered alleys until they found themselves on the 
borders of a moonlit lake, whose waters were shining with such 
a bright and glistening radiance that the reflection they cast upon 
the banks made every object as distinctly visible as if it were 
daylight. It was, in truth, a fairy picture on which they gazed 
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at that stilly hour—a spot for lovers, and lovers only—and 
thinking she might possibly be softened by the beauty and in- 
fluences of the scene, he ventured to tell her that he would have 
askéd her to dance during the evening only that he feared she 
would not care to dance with him. | 

“ Nonsense! ” cried this capricious, puzzling, but ever fascinating 
young beauty. “You might have asked me with impunity and 
I would have danced with you with pleasure. To be candid with 
you itis the dancing J care for, not the partners—and if you 
were able to keep time and step you would have done just as 
well as anyone else?” 

On the following afternoon Miss Garford-Glyn and her cousin 
were to join ariding party, from which the latter, notwithstand- 
ing all the snubbing he had undergone, hoped much. For after 
a.long and varied experience, he had come to the fixed and un- 
alterable conclusion that of all the expedients ever resorted to, 
nothing half so conducive to flirtation had ever been conceived 
or devised as what the French call a promenade a cheval. Of 
course it is just as impossible to explain why, as it would be to 
trace to its source the pleasure which is derived from inhaling 
the fragrance of flowers or gazing upon a fine landscape. But 
the fact remains, that there is something about the whole 
arrangement so favourable to the birth and growth of all the 
softer emotions, that it acts like a spell. In short, a man may be 
as invulnerable to female charms as Saint Simon Stylites himself, 
and yet if hesets out to ride with a pretty woman on a fair day, 
through shady lanes and glowing scenes—the chances are ten 
thousand to one that before he has proceeded very far he will 
feel irresistibly disposed to indulge in that pleasant little pastime 
which has been very aptly named “playing at love,” and that 
his companion will be like-minded with himself. 

Taking these things into consideration, therefore, Captain 
Glyn buoyed himself up with the expectation that even the 
beautiful heiress, cold, glittering, and unimpassioned as she was, 
might succumb to the seductive influences just described, when 
they were brought to bear upon her on the day in question. 
And accordingly, when the time for starting at length came 
round, he was highly delighted to find that everything seemed 
to promise well, and that so far as outward circumstances went, 
there was nothing more to be desired. For the sky was cloud- 
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less, the air warm and languorous, the route selected lay through 
a lovely. part of the country, and having secured the desiderated 
place beside her bridle rein, the charm of close juxtaposition 
was frequently superadded to all the others. For in many-parts 
the paths they traversed were so narrow, that two could not 
have ridden along them together unless they were. agreed. 
Moreover, the solitude was so deep at times, that it seemed as 
if the world lay sleeping around them, and as if they had it all 
to themselves. And as they rode on through the flower-scented 
atmosphere, the silence and fragrance of the sultry day were so 
spell-like and at once so soothing and so stimulating, that if 
ever two people were helped on to a flirtation by their. position 
and surroundings, ¢zey were on that occasion. The result was 
that a new spirit seemed to enter into Captain Glyn—and 
throwing off his constitutional lassitude for once, he not only 
talked as he had never talked before, but so much to the point, 
too, that he had the satisfaction of perceiving that the heiress 
listened to him with deep and unusual interest. Indeed she 
seemed altogether so well disposed to be friendly and familiar 
during that ride that he felt quite elated; and emboldened by 
his success, he determined that on their return journey he would 
screw up courage to broach the subject which, as the phrase 
goes, was nearest to his heart. But of course he could not 
plunge suddenly into the middle of things. The topic must be 
judiciously led up to. So after having dilated on the kind of 
people he could not like, he proceeded to describe those that he 
could, and then by an easy transition he led the conversation to 
her individual tastes, and begged her to tell him what sort of 
man might hope to find favour in her eyes. 

“Well,” she said speculatively, “as we have become so confi- 
dential to-day I suppose I must tell you. Must I?” 

“Oh, indeed you must,” he rejoined eagerly, “I am all im- 
patience to hear.” 

She hesitated a little—but after having gazed at him curiously 
and critically for a few moments, she at length said, “ You see I 
have a very poor opinion of men in the abstract—in short,” she 
added archly, “if J had written the Latin Grammar I would 
not have said that they belonged to the ‘worthier gender, 
but quite the reverse! So if I could please myself I would 
live and die in single blessedness.. However, as there is a 
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prejudice against old maids—a very unjust one I think—and 
as it is the custom of the country to marry, I suppose I must 
follow suit. But with my peculiar views there is only one kind 
of man whom I could be induced to take, and that is——” 

“What?” inquired Captain Glyn—impatiently filling up the 
hiatus in her speech—for he really felt at the moment as if the 
whole happiness of his life depended on her reply. 

“ And that is a person with only one lung, or some incurable 
malady—in the very last stage in fact,” she answered calmly ; 
“For as I should merely enter the House of Bondage to get out 
of it again as quickly as possible, of course nobody would suit 
me but a man who had one foot in the grave and would there- 
fore soon make me a widow !” 

After this the luckless suitor collapsed completely—and feeling 
that there was no use in making any further efforts, he was just 
resolving to throw up the sponge altogether when Fate came to 
his assistance in the. shape of a small incident (which shall. be 
described hereafter) and which, though it appeared utterly trivial 
and unimportant at the time, was destined to influence his future 
materially, as the sequel will show. 

Meanwhile, the period of Miss Garford-Glyn’s visit was draw- 
ing rapidly to a close; and the intervening cays having passed 
smoothly and uneventfully by, on the morning of the last one, 
as she and her cousins were sitting chatting together in. the 
library, Captain Glyn entered the room with slow and languid 
steps, and looking so unlike himself, that she almost started as 
her eye rested on his drawn, haggard face—the expression of 
which was full of suffering. However, without taking any 
notice of her he went up to his sister Jean and said so sorrow- 
fully that the words thrilled her : 

“ My dear little sister, 1 have some bad news to tell you—I 
am going to leave you—have to do so—as——” 

“For Heaven’s sake, Jeff, what do you mean?” she cried, 
starting from her seat in great agitation and turning as pale as 
death—for she was most tenderly attached to him. “ What is 
wrong? What has happened? Tell me for God’s sake!” 

“ The dog that bit my hand on Thursday has gone mad— 
indeed, they think he was mad at the time—and they have 
béen: obliged to kill him to-day ; so I must start for Paris at 
once and place myself in Pasteur’s hands—and if he says it is 
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a bad case—for it may be too late even for Ais skill to avail— 
I shall go to a hospital and there abide the issue, for I would not 
endanger any of your dear lives by returning here for the 
world.” 

“Oh, Jeff, Jeff!” cried both his sisters bursting into tears and 
clinging to him despairingly. “It can’t be true—it’s too dreadful 
—it will break all our hearts—and what is to become of poor 
mother ?” 

“You must break it to her as gently as you can, for I shall 
not see her before I go—I couldn’t. Good-bye, my darling 
sisters— pray for me!” And then with a hasty hand-clasp 
and an almost inaudible “God bless you!” to his cousin, he 
was turning to leave the room when a cry burst from her 
white lips and grasping his arm, she exclaimed in broken, trem- 
bling accents. 

“You must not go alone—it would be inhuman, unchristian 
to let you! We will all go with you—Jean, Francie, and I, 
and we will stay with you and nurse you, and : 

“My sweet cousin,” said the young man, interrupting her, and 
speaking in a very agitated tone,‘do you suppose that I would 
take advantage of a generous impulse, and let you endanger 
your life for my sake, or " 

“ But—but, dear Jeff!” she cried ir, tones almost as unsteady 
as his own—* it isn’t an impulse, it is what I wish.and am deter- 
mined todo. I didn’t know my own heart until now—but your 
danger has revealed it to me, and now, come what may, be it 
life or death, I will not leave you—never, never!” 

And as she said this, she laid her head on his breast, and the 
next instant his arms were round her, and—and—well, he bent 
down and pressed his lips to her fair, upturned brow, thereby 
winning his wager! But though as he did so, he involuntarily 
glanced towards his sister to remind her of the fact—her tear- 
stained face was so full of sorrow at the moment, that he was 
instantly recalled to the sense of his position and of the part he 
had to play. So stooping down still lower, he whispered some 
fond words into his cousin’s ear. And then adding that there was 
not a moment to lose, he turned away and left the room with 
the mournful air of a man who though the cup of happiness has 
been offered to his lips, feels a sad conviction that it has come 
too late for him to quaff it. 
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Of course the heiress had her way ; that goes without saying. 
And both she and his sisters accompanied the doomed man to 
Paris—the journey to which was begun, continued, and ended 
in the deepest gloom by the whole party. But when M. Pasteur 
was consulted a pleasant revulsion of feeling immediately ensued. 
For he declared there was nothing wrong with Captain Glyn; 
that the bite did not appear to have had any bad effects what- 
ever—not even an abrasion of the skin. And then (as though 
with one of his fine intuitions he had thoroughly grasped the 
whole situation) he added facetiously, that so far as e could see 
the patient had no ailment, either bodily or mental, which 
matrimony could not cure. 

This was good news indeed, and it is almost needless to add 
that the welcome and congenial prescription was in due time 
followed. But by a curious coincidence on the day of the 
wedding (it took place at Killesster Church in accordance with 
the wishes of the bride) Jean saw the very identical dog, which 
was supposed to be dead and buried—in the town, alive and 
well and apparently the same as usual! This surprised her. 
But being of a cautious nature she only mentioned the circum- 
stance to her brother. And though he reddened and looked 


somewhat confused at first, he quickly recovered his self- 
possession, and reminding her that all is fair in love and war, 
he added that he owed a deep debt of gratitude to that dog— 
as but for his bite nothing would have come right, and e would 
not have needed or found Pasteur-al Aid. 





Women of the French Revolution. 


IIl._THEROIGNE DE MERICOURT (THE INSURRECTION 
OF WOMEN). 


THE fate of Théroigne de Méricourt, the heroine of the Women’s 
March to Versailles, October 5th, 1789, was more tragic than 
that of any who suffered under the hands of Sanson, the 
executioner, but considering her excitable nature, and the high 
pressure at which she passed her life, it was small matter of sur- 
prise. 

Théroigne was the daughter of a farmer in easy circumstances 
at Liége, in Belgium, where she passed the early years of her 
life. 

When Liége revolted against the tyranny of its Prince-Bishop, 
who was supported by the Emperor of Austria, the Revolution 
was crushed, and numbers of the revolting Liégois took refuge 
in France, where they served in the army of their adopted country, 
akin to them in language, manners, sentiment, and race. 

Théroigne de Méricourt, piquante, pretty and fascinating to 
an irresistible degree, had been loved and deserted by a German 
noble. 

When so many of her compatriots quitted their country, 
Théroigne did so as well, She took refuge in England, where 
her beauty and charm gained her many rich lovers for whom she 
seems to have cared little. All her life, her sympathies 
were with the poor and afflicted, rather than with the rich and 
prosperous, and she had affinities with men of culture and 
intelligence rather than with mere men of wealth or high social 
advantages. In England she preferred a poor Italian singer to 
any of the fops who surrounded her, and cherished him because 
he was poor and helpless and wanted protection. He rewarded 
her by robbing her. 

After a time she went to France, where she made as little of 
the gay young courtiers, who eagerly crowded round her and 
pressed their gifts and attentions upon her, as she had previously 
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done of the young Englishmen. She preferred the society of 
Séyes, a man of pure life, but cold and dry in manner, and who 
was entirely without enthusiasms. He became, in a certain sense, 
a leader of opinions, but his influence in those passionate days 
was of little depth. 

Romme, the mathematician and author of the celebrated 
“Republican Calendar,” was another friend of Théroigne’s. 
Romme was tutor of the young Prince Strogonoff, whom he 
brought to Théroigne’s salon. 

From this incident we gather that she was not the mere 
wanton her enemies have stigmatised her. She seems rather to 
have aspired to be the “ Aspasia” of the times, and certainly if 
she did not attain to the same degree of culture as the great 
Greek courtesan, she was like her in preferring the society of 
thinkers and politicians to that of mere men of pleasure. 

The memorable day of October 5th, 1789, was her first ap- 
pearance on the stage of French political life, when the women 
of Paris rose in their thousands, and marched from their 
markets and streets to Louis X VI.’s palace at Versailles, This was 
the most extraordinary and unique episode of the great French 
Revolution. Having first visited the “Hétel de Ville,” and 
seized all the weapons upon which they could lay their hands, 
they marched from the capital and compelled all the women 
they met to join their ranks and take part in their demonstration. 
The high price of provisions, their scarcity, and the excessive 
imposts on all food stuffs entering Paris, was the cause of their 
appeal to the King, whose word was law until 1789. “ Bread, 
bread,” was their sole cry when first they quitted Paris. They 
had no intention of injuring the monarch, or even of com- 
pelling his return to Paris, when they first set out. The latter 
idea developed subsequently. His obstinacy they ascribed 
always to the influence of the Queen. “Ce bon papa,” they 
said, “il n’a pas beaucoup de téte, mais c’est la faute de sa 
femme.” 

At their head, they placed no foul-mouthed “dame de la halle,” 
but a pretty young flower-seller, or wood-carver according to 
some, named Madeleine Chabray, or Louison, as she was 
familiarly called, whom they had requested to act as spokes- 
woman for them with the King. 

When the army of fatigued and time-worn women arrived at 
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the palace, the incompetent King was out at Meudon, amusing 
himself hunting. The new National Assembly which had been 
called together for the first time for many years was sitting at 
Versailles, and the members were busy discussing the King’s 
right of veto to the new laws about to be promulgated, a burn- 
ing question, and one which ultimately gave the death stroke to 
the monarchy. A _ deputation of the women entered the 
Assembly, and listened to the speeches with earnest attention, 
applauding the most popular orators, especially the great 
Mirabeau, the idol of the populace. 

When the King had returned home, doubtless agreeably 
fatigued, and looking forward to his other favourite occupation 
of lock-making, he found to his surprise more pressing business 
awaiting him. Louison and a few other women were admitted 
to his presence to formulate their demands, but the poor, young, 
inexperienced girl was so overcome with emotion at her un- 
wonted surroundings that she merely murmured, “ Bread, 
bread!” and could give no expression to the desire of the 
masses for the abolition of the taxation which made bread not 
only dear, but often impossible to procure in Paris. The King 
spoke kindly to her, made a few general promises, and even be- 
stowed a fatherly kiss upon her, which so moved the girl that 
she left the royal presence shouting “ Long live the King!” 

The poor women outside were furious with her at the failure 
of her mission. What were meaningless promises, easily broken, 
to a starving multitude? They threatened to hang her if she 
did not at once return and demand a written promise from the 
King that all obstacles should be removed for the provisioning 
of Paris, and that all taxes on grain and other articles of food 
should be abolished. 

These written guarantees Louison obtained, when she and 
some few others hastened back to Paris to place the documents 
in the hands of the proper authorities. Louison from this time 
forth fell back into obscurity. 

But now the other and chief heroine of the day bursts upon 
the scene. 

While Louison was fulfilling her mission inside the Chateau, 
Théroigne de Méricourt was exerting her influence outside, and 
seducing the soldiers of the Régiment de Flandre from the 
Royalist cause to that of the miserable people. All eyes were 
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attracted to the dainty little beauty, who, attired in a red silk 
riding coat, and riding hat, with a sabre at her side, went in and 
out amongst the soldiers, and by her fascination, charm, and 
enthusiasm, enlisted them on the side of the people. The im- 
pressionable soldiery not only promised not to fire upon the 
people if called upon, but gave some of their cartridges to the 
National Guard, with whom they fraternised. Discipline was 
not only relaxed, but entirely undermined. The King and his 
family were almost without protectors. 

All through the night, the women remained at Versailles, some 
taking refuge in the churches, coffee houses, soldiers’ quarters, 
or lying in the streets, wet with the rain, and being worn out 
with fatigue and hunger. 

The tension became extreme as the hours sped on. It was 
rumoured that the Queen, who, owing to her follies and extrava- 
gances, as well as the cruel libels which followed her persistently 
all her married life, was hated by the people, was using her 
influence with the King to persuade him to flee and seek aid 
from foreign princes to coerce his rebellious subjects into obedi- 
ence once again to despotism. When day was breaking, the 
frenzied and wearied people, exasperated possibly by a shot 
fired by one of the King’s Body Guards, forced their way to the 
front of the royal apartments in the Court of the Princes, and 
after slaying two of the Body Guards, who resisted their ap- 
proach, endeavoured to gain admission to the Queen’s chamber. 

Marie Antoinette was trying to snatch a little sleep after the 
intense excitement of the day. She was hastily aroused from 
her slumber and hurried to the King’s apartment. She knew 
the feeling against her was bitter and murderous, and the cause 
of it. The mob swarmed on to the King’s rooms, but General 
La Fayette, the Commandant of Paris, who possessed the 
people’s confidence, succeeded in guarding the royal family 
from further intrusion and outrage. 

The King, who seemed perfectly stupefied at the turn affairs 
had taken, stepped on to the balcony in view of the people, who 
shouted for the Queen. She then appeared with her children 
by her side, when immediately the significant cry went up, 
“No children!” Pushing them gently back into the room, 
the courageous daughter of the great Queen Maria Theresa 
faced the people alone. The moment was intensely critical. 
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Viewed in the light of her after sufferings, if death had reached 
her then, it would have been merciful. But she was to drain the 
cup of sorrows to the dregs, as few other women have done to 
the same degree. Silent, calm, and impassive, she stood upon 
the palace balcony, expecting each moment to be her last, but 
betraying no sign of fear. A sudden hush came over the multi- 
tude at the sight of their hated enemy, “the Austrian,’ who 
was alone and at their mercy. During this momentary pause, 
La Fayette seized the opportunity, with the quick instincts of 
the general and strategist, to appear upon the balcony by the 
side of the Queen, and, kneeling down, chivalrously kissed her 
hand. 

The multitude, keenly emotional, and entirely French in their 
appreciation of an artistic and dramatic situation, now broke out 
into shouts of “ Long live the Queen!” The danger was past 
and she retired inside the palace. 

But the lull in the storm was only temporary; the shouts of 
the multitude, “To Paris!” became incessant. They were 
determined to prevent the King from joining their enemies 
abroad, and were not pacified until he was at last aroused from 
his stupor and consented to return to the capital. After a 
further and unexplained delay of some hours, the King, the 
Queen, and the royal family commenced the additional 
martyrdom of their journey to Paris. La Fayette rode beside 
the carriage, next to the Queen, while the mob swarmed around 
with the heads of the two murdered guards on pikes and 
shouting : 

“We are bringing the baker, the baker’s wife, and the baker’s 
boy.” 

Six or seven hours the journey lasted, only to be surpassed in 
the intensity of its agony two years later by the return journey 
of the royal family from Varennes. 

After being compelled to stop at the Hétel de Ville fora 
time, they at length arrived at the Tuileries, worn out with 
fatigue, excitement and anxiety. 

It was in this manner, accompanied by this extraordinary 
escort, that Louis XVI. left the palace of his ancestor Louis 
XIV., never to return. 

The Insurrection of Women, the second great act in the 
drama of the French Revolution, consummated the fall of the 
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despotism of the Bourbons. A King, made prisoner by his own 
subjects, coerced by them ignominiously and treated to ribald 
jests and indecencies, no longer possessed any power, or posed 
as a factor in political life. “Men took the Bastille,” wrote 
Michelet, “but women took possession of royalty itself, dis- 
solved its power, and showed up its impotency by making it 
ridiculous.” 

The court never forgave Théroigne de Méricourt for the part 
she played on this great day. They were well aware of what 
transpired, and naturally detested her. 

Of all her enemies, and she had many, there was no one she 
hated as heartily as the journalist, Suleau, one of the advocates 
of the Counter-Revolution, a formidable antagonist, as he wielded 
a powerful and bitter pen. Suleau, the foe of liberty, was 
entirely opposed to the independence of her own beloved Liege. 
When the Liégeois again struggled for freedom, Théroigne 
returned to her native city, only to be arrested and sent to 
Vienna, where she was charged with conspiracy against the 
Emperor of Austria’s sister, Queen Marie- Antoinette. As 
nothing could be proved against her, she was released after a 
time, and returned to France more exasperated against kings, 
queens, and courts than ever. 

Suleau had taken refuge in Brussels, where he published his 
journal Le Zocsin des Rois, and bitterly attacked the Liégeois. 
Théroigne’s personal dislike to the journalist was inflamed to an 
ardent degree by this, and ever after, she pursued him deter- 
minedly. She was immensely popular with the poorer classes 
for her bold fearlessness in their cause. Extremely eloquent by 
nature, she could sway the emotional multitude by her burning 
words which entirely represented their feelings. She passed 
whole days sometimes in the National Assembly listening to, 
and applauding the speeches. 

One day, when she entered at a séance at the Cordeliers, 
Camille Desmoulins said lightly, ‘ Here is the Queen of Sheba, 
come to listen to the Solomons of the district.” 

“And if you be indeed Solomons,” she instantly retorted, 
“you will build your temple of liberty, the home of the National 
Assembly, on the site of the Bastille. The Executive Power has 
found a grand and suitable home in the Pavilion of Flora, 
while you, the Legislative Power, more important than any, hide 
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yourselves in this miserable tennis court. Let each give his 
money towards this object. Here is mine,” flinging down her 
purse. “Real power should have a sovereign palace to reside 
in.” 

One day she lounged into the Jacobin Club, leaning on the 
arm of Joseph Chénier (brother of the lyric poet), and there with 
all the force of her eloquence, she recited her wrongs and perse- 
cutions in Austria, and endeavoured to enlist the sympathy of 
her hearers on behalf of the imprisoned Swiss of Chateauvieux, 
whose liberty she demanded. She was ever on the side of those 
who suffered. 

On the “ 20th of June” (1792) when the mob of the Faubourg 
St. Antoine poured into the Palace of the Tuileries shouting, 
“Down with the Veto!” Théroigne was one of the most ener- 
getic leaders. 

On the “ toth of August” (1792), the Tuileries was attacked, 
and the Swiss Guards murdered. The King and the royal 
family had taken refuge in the Feuillant Convent adjoining, 
whence the sovereign issued the order to his poor mercenaries, 
loyal to a cause which was not even their own, to cease firing on 
the people. The slaughter that followed was inevitable. Bar- 
baroux had sent to Marseilles for a band of devoted men “who 
knew how to die” in order to coerce the King into submission to 
the people’s will. The misguided monarch preferred death to 
this, and although this was postponed for a few months, the 
“oth of August ” finally sealed his fate. 

On this day of carnage, Théroigne de Méricourt was walking 
on the terrace when she saw Suleau disguised, issuing from the 
palace. When her hated enemy appeared upon the scene, 
Théroigne recalled to mind all that he had done against the 
sacred cause of liberty. She harangued the multitude, denounced 
Suleau the spy, and so worked upon the excited people that he 
was attacked and killed, as well as others who were with him. 

Théroigne received a crown from the conquering Marseillais, 
in acknowledgment of her public services on this memorable 
day. 

But though an implacable foe to all who were against her be- 
loved people, she had a horror of cruel and wanton murder. 
The September Massacres (1792) revolted her against the 
Jacobins, who had instigated them, and who then hated her for 
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her denunciations of them. This drew her nearer to their 
opponents, the Girondins. She declared she had broken for 
ever with Robespierre, as she had withdrawn her esteem from 
him. 

Collet d’Herbois jeeringly repeated this remark at the Jacobin 
Club, and Théroigne, whose temper was none of the meekest, was 
furious. She came fearlessly into the midst of them, essayed to 
speak, but was turned out ignominiously. 

Her Jacobin enemies, jealous of her influence with the people, 
determined to undermine it by a ridiculous exposure, and thus 
brought upon her a fate more tragic than death itself. 

One day, when she was alone on the terrace at the Tuileries, 
some emissaries from her enemies assaulted and whipped her in 
a highly indecorous manner before a grinning and jeering crowd. 
The shame of the assault and the exposure so affected her 
excitable temperament and brain, never of the strongest character, 
that she became insane, and remained a raving maniac for 
twenty-four years at the Salpétri¢re from 1793 to 1817. 

The Royalists saw in the tragedy the vengeance of God upon 
her for the part she had taken against them (of course the be- 
loved of God) in the first days of the Revolution. 

Several of Théroigne’s eloquent and fiery speeches have been 
preserved. 

Here is an extract from a speech of hers at the Jacobin 
Society, when presenting a flag to the women of The Faubourg 
St. Antoine: 

“Citoyennes, let us not forget that we belong entirely to our 
country, that it is our most sacred duty to draw the bonds of 
unity and confraternity closer amongst ourselves, and spread 
these principles with energy, in order to ensure success as well 
as courage in repulsing the attacks of our enemies. 

“Citoyennes, let us to arms, we have the right. French- 
women, I repeat, let us raise ourselves to the height of our 
destinies, let us break our chains. It is time that women should 
emerge from their shameful nullity and ignorance. The pride 
and injustice of men keep them enslaved. Let us go back to 
the times when our mothers, the Gauls and the Germans, 
deliberated in the public assemblies, and fought beside their 
husbands to repulse the foe of freedom. Frenchwomen, the 
same blood still flows in our veins. That which we did at 
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Beauvais, at Versailles, on the 5th and 6th of October, and on 
other important and decisive occasions, proves that we are not 
strangers to noble sentiments. Let us summon up our energy, 
for if we have to preserve our liberty, we must be prepared to 
do the most sublime things. At the present time, on account of 
the corruption of manners, they will appear extraordinary, and 
perhaps impossible to us; but soon by the progress and en- 
lightenment of the public mind, they will seem quite simple 
and easy. 

“On, generous citoyennes, to arms, to arms! Let us drill 
ourselves two or three times a week in the Champs Elysées, or 
the Champ de la Fédération, let us open the list of the French 
Amazons, and let all those who really love their country come 
and inscribe their names. In conclusion, allow me to present a 
tricoloured flag to the citoyennes of the Faubourg St. Antoine.” 
(1791). 

Here again is an extract from a long speech to the 48th 
section of the Commune of Paris, on the necessity of union 
amongst themselves : 


“ Citizens, 

“Listen. I do not want to talk for the sake of talking. 
I wish to tell you the pure and simple truth. Where are we 
now? All the passions that our enemies have had the clever- 
ness to arouse, lead us astray. We are on the edge of a 
precipice. Citizens, let us pause and reflect, it is time. 

“On my return from Germany eighteen months ago, I told 
you that the Emperor had a prodigious number of agents here 
in order from afar to prepare civil war by causing disunion 
amongst ourselves; and that his intention was to make this 
break out directly his satellites were ready and united in their 
effort to invade our land. 

“We have now reached this point, the dénoiment has come, 
and we are ready to fall in the trap. 

“ Already, scuffles, the precursors of civil war, have taken place. 
in several sections. 

“Woe to you, citizens, if you allow similar scenes to occur 
again! If one person indulges in blows or insults unworthy of 
citizens, another will go even farther, and I predict that passions 
will be aroused to such a pitch, that it will no longer be possible 
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to control their explosion. These manceuvres have for their 
aim, civil war. Of that there is no doubt, in order to justify 
the calumnies of kings and their slaves, who pretend that it is 
not possible for the people to assemble and exercise sovereignty 
without abusing it. It is a branch of the great conspiracy 
against Democracy. . . . 

“Tt is the aim of the king’s agents to promote disunion, to en- 
feeble us by ourselves; for whilst we are tearing ourselves to 
pieces, the rebels (of La Vendée) seconded by the English, who 
will not delay making a descent upon our coasts at the intrigues 
of Pitt, continue to hamper us, and prevent us thinking seriously 
of the situation, while the rebels who to our shame are more 
united in the defence of despotism than we are in the defence 
of liberty, make progress that we cannot measure. 

“ Citizens, let us pause and reflect, or we are lost. 

“The time has arrived, when the interest of all compels us to 
unite, and to make the sacrifice of our hate and our passions for 
the public good. If the voice of the country do not move us, 
let us consult our individual interests. If all of us are united, we 
ate not too strong to repulse the enemy without, and those 
who have already raised the standard of revolt (within). 

“T warn you our enemies make no distinction between parties, 
and if we are conquered, we shall all be confounded in the day 
of vengeance. 

“T can tell you there is not a single patriot who has taken part 
in the Revolution, on whose account they did not interrogate me. 
All the inhabitants of Paris are expressly proscribed, and I have 
heard a thousand times from those who wanted me to give 
evidence against patriots, that it would be necessary to exter- 
minate half the French, in order to make the other half 
submit. 

“Exterminate us, vile slaves! It is you whom we will exter- 
minate. Let danger serve to unite us, and we shall know how 
to show you what men can do who will have liberty, and who act 
for the cause of the human race. 

“ We will have liberty, and we will defend it to the last drop 
of our blood. We have eternal justice on our side, and you 
have only falsehood and crime. 

“Judge your cause and ours, and decide to whom the 
victory !” 
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Noble words, appealing to the passionate hearts of all who heard 
them. No wonder poor Théroigne de Méricourt was adored 
by the people, and that she could influence them almost as she 
would. With many faults and vices, she worshipped all that 
was good, great and unselfish, and hated all that was ignoble, 
base and unjust. She was always on the side of the weak, un- 
happy and oppressed. She deserved a happier fate than the 
terrible one that befel her in the madhouse, where she was soon 
forgotten by the people she had loved, and whose cause she had 
espoused through every form of insult and persecution. 


M. DALE. 





Late in Dife. 


By A. PERRIN. 
Author of “INTO TEMPTATION,” &C. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


‘‘LEAVE HIM ALONE.’?’ 


‘* The tongue is the key to the mind. 
It opens the secret-hung door, 
And what lies in the store-house behind, 
Whether gems or mere rubbish, is hidden no more.” 


NEEDLESS to say that in spite of his years and common-sense, 
and the knowledge that he was going to his own destruction, 
George made his way to Ella’s side the moment he saw her 
standing alone by the open window after her song was over, and 
the Misses Wanklin had taken her place at the piano to perform 
their celebrated duet. 


“How soft and cool it feels outside,” she said, putting her 
hand out into the air. 


George threw the sash of the window higher up and sat down 
on the sill, so that he was directly facing her. 

“ What on earth makes you sing that song ?” he enquired with 
a ring of discontent in his voice ; the words had oppressed him 
with a vague presentiment of trouble. 

“Don’t you like the song? Or is it that I sing it so badly?” 

“You sing it a great deal too well. You made me feel asif I 
had done something that I must regret all my life. You ought 
ought not be able to sing with that amount of feeling at your 

Ella drummed a little time on the window ledge. 

“I’m sorry it offended you,” she said mischievously. 

“ Thanks,” replied George smiling, “but all the same, much‘%as 
I disliked it, I should be very glad if you would give me the 
words. Will you write them out for me?” 

“Certainly. Do you know poor Bertie asked me to learn it? 
He heard it somewhere in India, and wrote to me aboutjit 
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when I was learning to sing. I was so surprised because you 
know as a rule he didn’t care for serious music.” 

“No,” said George, remembering Bertie’s predilection for the 
most outrageous comic songs. And then the pair fell to talking 
over him in low tones, while the trees whispered and rustled 
outside, and the moths flew to and fro, attracted by the light 
from the window, and the Misses Wanklin banged louder than 
ever in their efforts to drown each other’s performances on the 
piano. 

Meanwhile Emily was left lamenting in her corner, and Lady 
Jebbs, seizing the opportunity, got up and crossed over to where 
she was sitting. Her intention of getting George engaged to 
Emily had not wavered in the least, nor had her interest in the 
scheme abated one jot. George was just as formidable to her 
since his return from London, as he had been previous to his 
departure, and a great deal more odious into the bargain. He 
had greeted her as if quite surprised to find her still at Under- 
cliff. Of course he had called it a pleasant surprise, but Lady 
Jebbs had discovered hidden meanings in his words; he had 
enquired tenderly after poor Mrs. Hopkins’ welfare until she 
had felt inclined to throw Goosey at his head ; he monopolized 
Nina more than ever, and altogether got himself into Augusta’s 
blackest books. 

She had delayed the commencement of her operations until 
after his return, and now it was quite time that Emily should be 
given a hint and the train set in motion. She surveyed Miss 
Seton’s dowdy appearance with intense satisfaction; to see 
George with a plain, uninteresting wife, who possessed neither 
accomplishments nor attractions, would be infinitely pleasing to 
her, and the prospect added zest to her plans. 

“We have seen nothing of you lately, Miss Seton!” she 
remarked gushingly, and putting on her most charming manner. 
“What have you been doing with yourself?” 

“Qh! I don’t know,” said Emily vacantly, watching George 
and Ella with a hopeless resignation. She knew how it would 
be now; he would be just like everybody else, and take no 
further notice of her. How interested he seemed to be as he 
bent towards Ella with his elbow on his knee, and how madden- 
ingly pretty the child was looking to-night ! 

“Ts it true,” went on Lady Jebbs, “that your sister is going 
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to be married very shortly? Of course, we all know she is 
engaged, but we hear everything is to be settled at once, and 
the engagement formally announced ? ” 

“ Yes, that is the case.” 

“Dear me! She isa very lucky girl. You will be following 
her example soon, Miss Seton.” 

“1?” said Emily, with an incredulous laugh, yet pleased all 
the same at the positive manner in which Augusta spoke. “Oh! 
dear, no!” 

“T should say, ‘Oh! dear, yes!’ from what I have observed 
this evening,” said Lady Jebbs archly, opening her ostrich 
feather fan (a discarded one of Nina’s) and fluttering it back- 
wards and forwards. 

Emily hardly knew what to say, she could not help feeling a 
certain amount of gratification at the words, and yet this kind 
of conversation, coming from a woman who was almost a 
stranger to her, offended her taste, for with all her disadvantages 
Emily was a thorough lady. She tried to laugh it off and 
change the subject, but this was not what Augusta wanted. 

“You know,” she said, confidentially, “you really have made 
an impression! I hope you won’t mind my plain speaking, but 
being in the house, you see, I can speak with authority. Are 
you aware that Dr. Barr is a man who hardly ever looks at a 
woman ?” 

Involuntarily Emily’s eyes turned in the direction of the pair 
in the window. 

“They’re talking about your brother,” said Lady Jebbs, 
understanding the look. “I was sitting near enough to hear 
before I came over to you.” 

This was more than Emily could brook, and to Lady Jebbs’ 
utter amazement, she rose from her chair and said : 

“What is that the Miss Wanklins are playing? I know the 
air so well, I must go and see,” and walking off, she took up her 
position by the side of old Mr. Compton, who was shakily 
endeavouring to turn over the pages of the music. 

“Well!” thought Augusta, “there’s gratitude for you. Never 
mind, my dear, you shall be Mrs. Barr yet. I'll heap coals of fire 
on your ugly little head!” 

She was not at all daunted by Emily’s unresponsive behaviour ; 
she delighted in an intrigue even of the mildest description, and 
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obstacles only served to render her more determined to accom- 
plish her end. 

Just then the Misses Wanklin’s duet closed with a final 
deafening bang, and they left the piano glowing with conscious 
satisfaction. Mr. Compton turned to Emily. 

“*They play skilfully, and with a loud noise,” he quoted, 
with a twinkle in his eye, “but I must say I am very glad it is 
over. The music of the present day is not at all to my taste. 
When I was a boy, if they began a tune, they finished it, but 
now if they do happen to begin one they seem to lose it at 
once, and the rest of the time they scramble about looking for 
it. I well remember how my poor dear grandmother——” and 
off went the old gentleman into an interminable story, while 
Emily tried politely to hurry him on to the end of it, and George 
and Ella still sat talking confidentially in the window. At last 
she was free and hastened towards her sister. 

“We ought to be going!” she said, feeling uncontrollably 
cross with them both. 

“TI am quite ready,” said Ella, though she got up rather 
reluctantly. Either the evening had gone unusually quickly, or 
else Emily was making a very early move. What a desperate 
hurry she seemed to bein! Truth to tell, as Emily hurried 
over her good-byes, she was inwardly trembling with disappoint- 
ment and vexation. She had been getting on so well with Dr. 
Barr all the first part of the evening, and had really been in- 
clined to think that perhaps she had made an impression, when 
suddenly he had gone off. to Ella, and never spoken another 
word to herself! Ella was to blame. Of course, Dr. Barr 
flirted with her if he saw she was willing; it was very wrong of 
her, it was not ce, and everybody must have noticed it. 

Emily got into the waggonette with a jerk, and began to wrap 
her dust-cloak about her in aggrieved silence. She knew the 
drab dust-cloak was anything but becoming, and the knowledge 
irritated her still more as George and Ella came out of the 
lighted hall, and he helped the latter into the carriage. Emily 
was very silent all the way home, she was restraining her dis- 
pleasure until there should be no servants present to listen. 
Ella was silent also, she was thinking a great deal of George, 
and only spoke for the first time when they reached Garthwood 
and were alighting from the carriage. 
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“What a nice man he is,” she said, forgetting to mention of 
whom she was speaking, “I don’t wonder poor Bertie was so 
fond of him.” 

“You certainly seemed to find him very nice,” replied Emily 
drily, as they entered the dimly-lighted hall. 

“What on earth do you mean?” 

“That if Cecil had been there, he would probably have 
objected to the way in which you behaved,” said Emily, lighting 
her bedroom candle. 

“Why should he?” enquired Ella, “ what did I do?” 

Emily, whose courage was rather oozing away, for she had 
a wholesome dread of arousing Ella’s temper, stumped on up to 
her bedroom without answering. When they arrived at the door 
Ella followed her inside and sat down on the bed. 

“Do you mean that you thought I was flirting with him?” 
she asked innocently. 

“It looked very like it,” said Emily, discarding the dust-cloak, 
and going up to her dressing-table. 

“Well, if it comes to that, you talked to him twice as much as 
¥ did.” 

“I am not engaged and you are,” said Emily with severity. 

“And I wish I wasn’t,” exclaimed Ella vehemently. “I’m 
tired of Cecil, I’m tired of myself, I’m sick of everything and 
everybody. I only wish Dr. Barr would flirt with me! At any 
rate it would be an experience and something new. Oh, dear! 
I feel like a horse that hasn’t been out of the stable for months.” 

Emily looked at her sister in alarm. Ella was in one of her 
reckless moods that night. What if it were to last, and she 
should encourage Dr. Barr to fall in love with her? Emily’s 
heart sank at the prospect, and at that moment she caught the 
reflection of her own face in the glass. She saw her straight 
wiry hair, the yellowness of her skin, the pinched look about the 
tip of her nose, and the tell-tale lines that were appearing round 
her mouth. She saw all this without deceiving herself, and then 
she looked from her own face to that of the girl who was sitting 
on the bed with flushed cheeks and a bright light in her eyes. 
What a contrast! What possible chance could a plain, dowdy 
little woman who was no longer young have against such perfect 
beauty? Desperation tore away the curtain of Emily’s reserve 
and self-control. 
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“Oh! Ella, leave him alone!” she cried. 

Ella could hardly believe her ears. What had come over 
Emily? She was standing in front of the dressing-table still 
holding the candle in her hand, and Ella noticed how it was 
shaking and spilling the grease all down the front of the grey 
silk dress. Surely she was ill—but before Ella could speak she 
went on rapidly: 

“You have got Cecil,and everything you can want before you. 
You’re young, pretty, and everybody likes you. Look at me— 
I’m not young—I’m not pretty—I’m not attractive. What have 
I to look forward to? What have I ever had in my life?” 

“Emily P 

“No, don’t speak. I’ve begun now, and I’m going to finish, 
though I have no doubt I shall be very sorry I ever said any- 
thing about it, but I can’t help that. I think—I believe—that 
this man, this Dr. Barr likes me and understands me, and lately 
I have thought that he might perhaps take a fancy to me—but 
he won’t unless you leave him alone. For mercy’s sake don’t 
talk to him—keep out of his way—do anything—only let me 
have a chance!” 

For two or three seconds Ella positively gasped-with amaze- 
ment. And then, as she grasped the meaning of her sister’s 
words, the vague discontent which a few moments before had 
filled her mind on her own account, slowly gave place to a 
feeling of compassion for Emily, and vexation with herself. 

“Oh! Emily,” she said impulsively, “do you suppose for one 
moment that I would interfere? Iam so awfully selfish that I 
never thought of what you have told me. As you say, I have 
Cecil, and Iam nothing to Dr. Barr. I was only talking wild 
nonsense just now. I really don’t see how I could make any 
difference, and he never said a word to me this evening that 
the whole world might not hear, but if you think it would 
help you in any way I'll avoid him as much as possible. I 
promise !” 

Emily sighed impatiently. The child did not know her own 
power, she had no idea how distractingly beautiful she was. It 
would be useless for Emily to attempt to explain the grounds 
she had for alarm. 

“Oh! never mind, it doesn’t matter, it’s all right,” she said 
rather incoherently ; “ probably I’m altogether mistaken, and he 
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has never thought twice about me, and in that case the less said 
about the matter the better. I only spoke because it might 
mean a great deal to me, and it cannot signify to you whether 
he likes you or not.” 

“No,” replied Ella a little wistfully. Then she rubbed her 


soft cheek caressingly against her sister’s. “I hope it will all 
come right,” she added. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE RESULT OF THE RAIN. 
“« What is unexpected happens more frequently than that which one is looking for.” 


4CAN anything be more dispiriting than a wet day in the country, 
»and a wet Sunday above all others? George looked out of his 
“bedroom window the following morning, and saw sheets of 
“water descending from a leaden sky. Well, it was a good thing, 
for had the day been fine he could not have resisted the tempta- 
‘tion of going to church at Yatebury, on the certain chance of 
there seeing Ella Seton, and he knew that the more he avoided 
her the better for him. He half thought of leaving Undercliff 
altogether until after she was married, but the idea seemed to 
him a form of cowardice. Surely, he told himself, he must be a 
weak fool if he could make no fight against this folly that had 
“come upon him suddenly, “in his old age” ; he was not a boy to 
give way to an infatuation that could have no result, and he 
ywould stay and brave it out. 
But ali night long the bright, innocent face had haunted him 
jin and out of his dreams, and in spite of his resolutions, he 
thought of nothing else. the whole time he was dressing, the con- 
sequence being that, vexed and ‘irritated at his utter inability to 
forget it, he left his room in no very genial mood. He attributed 
his depression to the weather, and said he had a headache in 
answer to Nina’s enquiries, and Lady Jebbs immediately de- 
clared she knew exactly how he felt, and was very much the 
same herself. .“ The rain always gave her neuralgia.” So on the 
strength of it she begged for a fire in Nina’s boudoir when 
‘breakfast was over, and sat by it the whole morning with a 
decanter full of port at her elbow. “It was the only thing that 
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did her good,” she explained, whenever George came into the 
room. 

Nina also sat by the fire in a very low chair, her tiny feet clad 
in shining patent-leather shoes and her dress turned up, dis- 
closing a most elaborate shot-silk petticoat. She seemed to 
think that the rain was falling for the express purpose of annoy- 
ing her, and vented her displeasure on Mr. Compton, who was 
wringing his hands over the prospects of the harvest, by re- 
minding him unmercifully of his having grumbled only the day 
before about the long spell of fine weather on account of the 
turnips ! 

The only inmates of the house whose spirits were undamped 
were Brian and Frankie, who worried everyone in succession, 
till George took the law and their rough curly heads into his 
own hands and boxed their ears soundly. After which they 
sat quietly in the library, where Clement was quietly poring 
over a book, until luncheon-time, hatching some diabolical plot,, 
as was evident from their subdued whisperings and frequent 
bursts of ill-suppressed laughter. 

The afternoon showed no signs of clearing ; in fact, the outlook 
became rather worse than otherwise, for a chill east wind sprang 
up and howled round the house, driving the rain against the 
windows, and finding its way through every crack and crevice. 
George sat for a couple of hours with his brother-in-law, smoking 
cigarettes and listening to minute descriptions of the various 
seasons for the past fifty years, while Nina and Lady Jebbs 
dozed and chatted before the fire, their laps full of magazines and 
illustrated papers. 

“T think he paid her a good deal of attention last night,” said 
Nina—they had been talking of George and Emily Seton—“ do 
you advise me to speak to him now and suggest his thinking 
seriously of her, or shall I wait a little? I’m sure he'll never 
dream of it unless it’s put into his head!” 

She was longing to push on the proposed match until it 
should assume definite proportions, and enable her to throw out 
hints to all her friends and acquaintances, and take the credit of 
having made it up on herself. Her imagination had already 
soared as far as the wedding itself, and she had quite decided 
. what-sort of gown and bonnet she should wear for the occasion. 
She would give a ball afterwards, or something equally electri- 
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fying to the neighbourhood, and totally eclipse this miserable 
garden-party of Mrs. Hatherly’s. Hateful, stuck-up, old 
woman! Even omitting to ask her son to the dinner-party had 
failed to remind her of the promised invitation to luncheon! 
Nina made up her mind that her brother’s wedding should make 
a far greater stir than Cecil Hatherly’s, and then how angry his 
mother would be! 

“Yes, I think I would speak to him soon,” said Lady Jebbs 
thoughtfully, “but we mustn’t frighten him. I sounded Emily 
Seton last night, but I don’t think I did much good, though I’m 
sure she’s more than half in love with him already. I think we 
had better throw them together again—ask her up to tea by 
herself. I thought he seemed rather taken with the little one 
last night. I hope she’s not going to interfere.” 

“That’s exactly what I told you I was afraid of.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean that he would try to make love to her, but 
as long as he sees her he mayn’t think about the other one ; you 
know Emily isn’t particularly attractive.” 

“Qh! I hope he won't fall in love with Ella. Just fancy what 
a huisance it would be for him. Her engagement couldn’t be 
broken off now, and he’d go away and we should have no 
wedding or anything! Now do, Augusta, if you see the 
faintest sign of such a thing, work heaven and earth to prevent 
it. I know you could if you tried, and if it all comes right and 
he proposes to Emily, you shall have the most /ovely present 
—whatever you want most! I’ve the greatest faith in you, 
Gear.” 

“Well, well, we'll see,” said Augusta, with an indulgent smile, 
“only you mustn’t blame me if we fail. I'll do all in my power, 
but I can’t do more.” 

“Darling, do you suppose I could ever blame you?” said 
Nina, laying her slim, white hand in Augusta’s, who stroked 
and patted it, and called her friend her sweet little girl, for the 
promise of the present was not to be despised, and visions of a 
substantial cheque floated through her brain. 

“What a dreadful noise the servants are making,” said Nina 
presently, “hark! what can they be doing ?” 

Someone had evidently just opened a door in the region of the 
kitchen, and peal after peal of merriment smote on their -ears ; 
the treble shrieks of the maid-scrvants mingled with the loud 
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guffaws of the men. Nina rang the bell impatiently, but no one 
answered it, nor did the uproar decrease. 

“ This will never do,” she said, and leaving the boudoir which 
was on the ground floor, she crossed the hall and called “ Peek” 
several times through the open door leading to the back premises, 
but with no better result. 

“Let’s go and see what it is,” urged Lady Jebbs, who had 
followed her, and was delighted at the prospect of somebody 
getting into trouble. So together the two ladies advanced with 
some hesitation down the stone passage till they reached the 
kitchen which seemed to be full of people. The cook was 
seated near the table, holding her sides, with tears of laughter 
streaming down her face. Peek was leaning against the wall in 
convulsions, and the old upper-housemaid was established in a 
wooden arm-chair, her broad face crimson with delight. The 
head gardener and his wife were there, the coachman, and 
the old person who lived in the lodge and “minded” the gates, 
while in the background stood such minor lights as the kitchen- 
maid, stable helps and others, all loudly applauding the grotesqne 
antics of Master Frankie, who was parading before this appre- 
ciative audience “dressed up” in Lady Jebbs’ best bonnet and 
smartest visiting gown! One of her veils was tied tightly over 
his face, and the dress trailed voluminously round him stuffed 
out back and front with pillows. His imitation of Augusta’s 
manner and walk would have been perfect, but that the length 
of the skirt impeded his movements and occasionally tripped 
him up. : 

Lady Jebbs was livid with rage. To see her black satin that 
had cost guineas a yard (so she said) being trailed along the 
sandy stone floor, with a piece of string tied with disastrous 
firmness round the waist to keep the pillows from slipping, was 
too much, and she darted into the midst of the amazed and 
terrified company to seize Frankie and give him the shaking he 
deserved. But, diving under the table, he eluded her grasp, 
reached the door, where he almost upset his mother, and from 
thence tore up the back stairs, rending the unfortunate garment 
at every other step. 

Nina’s first impulse was to laugh. Frankie really had looked 
so funny in Augusta’s clothes, and her second, when she saw 
the servants slinking off, and remembered how angry she ought 
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to be with them, was to run away ; so acting on the principle of 
second thoughts being the best, she quietly disappeared, leaving 
her indignant friend to follow in her wake. 

After this little episode, the afternoon and evening were 
anything but pleasant for anyone. George was sent in search 
of Frankie, who was ultimately discovered concealed in the linen 
closet (with the wreck of Lady Jebbs’ garments still clinging to 
him) and who filled the house with his howls when he was 
straightway sent to bed as a punishment, in spite of his 
assertion that the whole thing had been entirely Brian’s sugges- 
tion. Mr. Compton became prosier than ever as the day wore 
on, Augusta was hysterical over the fate of her dress, and Nina 
so nervous at the prospect of having to “speak to” the ser- 
vants that she snapped at everyone, even including Lady Jebbs, 
so altogether Geerge was more than thankful when bedtime 
arrived. 

It poured all the following morning, but began to clear a little 
in the afternoon, the deluge being succeeded by a nasty drizzle, 
and occasional heavy showers. However, another day in the 
house was more than George could face, so at about four o’clock 
in the afternoon he put on a pair of thick shooting boots, a 
mackintosh, and a tweed cap that had seen better days in India, 
and started off for awalk. At the last moment Nina asked him 
if he would mind walking to Yatebury, since he was bent on 
going out, and doing a few little commissions for her. 

“There’s a short cut across the common,” she said, handing 
him a list of what she wanted, “only you’d better not come back 
that way if you’re late; it’s so lonely, and there are no cottages 
within miles except a madwoman’s. I’m always afraid to go 
anywhere in that direction.” 

“A madwoman! Why isn’t she shut up ?” 

“She’s not quite mad enough, I believe. They say she’s only 
crazy, but that’s quite enough for me.” 

“Oh, well, I’m not afraid of anything mad except a dog,” said 
George, and left the house at a sharp pace. The wind had 
dropped a good deal, and he began to find his mackintosh hot 
as he emerged from the Park, especially as the road towards the 
common was full of ruts, and in muddy weather anything but easy 
walking. A gleam of sun appeared which, weak though it was, 
made the wet heaps of stones at the side of the road shine and 
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the bits of spar mixed with them glitter in their newly-washed’ 
purity. The flowers, grasses, and weeds, in the hedges were 
weighed down by the rain-drops that sparkled like crystal beads, 
and the air felt slightly steamy, reminding him of India. But 
how different it was walking along a country road with honest 
English mud on his boots, the rooks cawing overhead in the tall 
trees, the sheep bleating to one another in the fields, and the 
sweet, soft scent of summer stealing out after the rain, to 
traversing a sodden “ pucca” road with the hot smell of soak- 
ing, rotting vegetation in his nostrils, the voices of frogs and 
screams of crickets in his ears, and the ache of malaria in his 
bones. 

And yet, much as he appreciated the difference, he felt that it 
might have been better for him had he remained in India, for now 
he must always carry a sore point in his heart and be ever 
haunted by a regretful longing that the remembrance of Ella 
Seton would have power to call up. He wondered how her 
marriage would turn out—he doubted whether it could be an 
altogether happy one apart from any personal feeling. Hatherly’s 
long nervous hands betokened a disposition to be sensitively irri- 
table and exacting, and his constitution would never allow 
of his leading anything but the quiestest, most uneventful of 
lives. How would a girl of her spirits and vitality stand it? 
Would she grow contentedly apathetic and sink into the réle of 
sick nurse, a future that seemed inevitable unless some very 
rapid change took place in Cecil Hatherly’s health ? 

Thus walking along, so engrossed in his thoughts, George had 
reached the common and gone some distance across it before he 
discovered that he was following no path at all, and had evi- 
dently missed the one: he had been told to follow, for in front of: 
him was merely a trackless, apparently interminable sea of turfy 
hillocks, dotted with furze and clumps of bracken. He stood still: 
and looked around him, after taking off his mackintosh and throw- 
ing it over his arm, for the sun had now come out fully, and large 
patches of blue sky were showing between the banks of woolly 
clouds that were moving majestically away. The only signs of 
life visible were the rabbits that scuttled frantically in every 
direction at sight of him, and a little hut-like cottage, a short 
distance to his right, with a few large white stones lying about 
round it,and a faint curl of blue smoke rising from the diminu- 
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tive chimney. .Was this the abode of Nina’s madwoman? 
Probably, since she had said no one else lived on the common. 
Well, there was no reason why he should tramp through all that 
“jungle,” hunting for the path to Yatebury, when most likely 
the occupant of the cottage could put him right at once. She 
could not be too mad to answer such a simple question, and as 
George was not a victim to that unaccountable aversion to asking 
his way that most Englishmen suffer from, he started in the 
direction of the cottage. 

It was a miserable little place, almost as bad as a native hut, 
he thought, as he tapped at the cracked, shaky door with his 
stick. Bones, and rags, and remnants of old shoes lay about at 
his feet, weeds and moss sprang from every crevice in the wall, 
there was a mouldy, musty smell from the thatch that was 
black with age and damp, and it would have been difficult to 
imagine that the place was inhabited at all but for the smoke 
issuing from the chimney, a couple of depressed, draggled 
hens that were pecking about the doorstep, and the sound of 
Voices inside. The madwoman evidently had company. 
George rapped again, and then listened, for one of the voices 
seemed familiar to him. He fancied it was Ella Seton’s, but 
surely he must be mistaken! What could she be doing in such 
a place? 

He pushed the door partly open and looked into the low, 
dark, ill-smelling little room. There, sure enough, was Ella, 
sitting on a rickety three-legged stool, with a basket on her lap, 
from which she was producing some eatables wrapped in paper 
with one hand, while the other was firmly clutching a black 
bottle, the neck of which protruded from the basket and was 
evidently causing the greatest excitement on the part of a gaunt, 
haggard-looking woman, who was on her knees before the girl, 
gesticulating wildly. 

“ Now, Sally, be quiet,” Ella was saying, “I didn’t bring it for 
you at all. I brought it for Bill, and as he’s gone out I must 
either take it back with me or wait till he comes home. You 
know you’d drink it if I left it with you.” 

“Give it to I,” whined the woman. “I tell ’e I'll give it to he 
when he d’ come back.” 

She laid her lean brown hand on the bottle again, and then 
George, seeing a dangerous gleam come into “Sally’s” eye, 
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pushed the door wide open and walked in. Ella glanced up, 
and on catching sight of him a look of relief came over her 
face. 

“Oh, quick! take the bottle!” she cried, half laughing, pull- 
ing it from Sally’s grasp and holding it out to him. He sprang 
forward to take it, and Sally made a wild dash at the same 
time, which resulted in her losing her balance and falling flat on 
her face. But George had entered into the spirit of the situ- 
ation, and by the time the crazy creature had regained her foot- 
ing, the bottle was safely in his possession. 

For one moment she glared at him and then at Ella, who un- 
fortunately burst out laughing, being amused at the general 
scramble, which enraged the already furious woman still more, 
and seeing that all efforts to obtain the bottle would be futile, 
she seized a thick stick that was propped against the wall, and 
brandishing it high above her head, made a desperate rush at 
Ella. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


FUEL TOTHE FIRE, 


‘——-T have had 
What has made my spirit glad, 
What has made my spirit sad.” 


BuT George was too quick for Sally. He dropped the bottle, 
which smashed into fragments on the uneven floor, threw one 
arm round Ella’s neck and dragged her backwards towards him, 
while he held up the other to receive the blow which it was 
too late to arrest. Ella, being unprepared for this turn of affairs, 
made no resistance, her hat flew off, her feet rose in the air, a 
portion of tweed sleeve was well in her mouth, and she could 
only clutch George’s coat with silent helplessness, as she heard 
the stick descend with a thud on his arm. 

A minute later and she was back in her former position, 
though hatless, breathless, and rather frightened. The stick had 
changed hands and was now safely in George’s keeping, while 
Sally was seated on the floor regretfully endeavouring to mop up 
some of the spilt wine that was meandering into the cracks and 
holes in the ground. 

“That woman ought to be locked up at once!” exclaimed 
George indignantly, the pain from the bruise on his arm in- 
creasing his wrath. “She’s absolutely dangerous, and you’ve no 
business to come here alone. Do you know you would most 
probably have been killed if I hadn’t been passing ?” 

“Are you hurt?” enquired Ella with deep anxiety ; “it was 
awfully good of you to save me.” 

“Oh! That’s nothing,” impatiently, “it’s only a mercy it 
was my arm and not your head. _ AAs it is, I’ve merely got a 
bruise at the most, but she might have hurt you very 
seriously.” 

It enraged him to think that she should be allowed to ex- 
pose herself to such danger, and that he was powerless to 
prevent it. He turned and looked menacingly at Sally, who 
whimpered, and began to pull wisps of hair across her face, 
through which she peeped foolishly at him. 

“But I’ve never seen her like this before,” said Ellain a 
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subdued, apologetic voice, “ she’s not really supposed to be any-’ 
thing but a little ‘wanting.’ I’ve known her for: ages, and she’s 
never been violent till to-day. I brought the wine for her brother, 
who lives with her and was awfully ill before I went away. I 
can’t think what has come over her, she was always so fond of me.” 

“T don’t doubt it, but I wouldn’t give her a chance of showing 
her affection in this way again. I consider that you ought to be 
forbidden to come near this place at all.” 

Ella looked at George in some wonder. How angry she 
would have been had Cecil spoken to her in that peremptory 
tone. But as it was she was surprised to find she did not mind, 
in fact she rather liked it, though why she could not understand, 
unless it was because she could not be angry with a man who 
had just saved her life. 

“T have been forbidden,” she said slowly, “or at least asked 
not to come here, and now the consequence is that you have 
been punished instead of me. I suppose if I had not been doing 
wrong I should have been badly hurt or killed. It seemsto me 
that when one does anything one shouldn’t, somebody else 
usually suffers for it.” 

“Well,” said George with some amusement at the gravity 
with which she had spoken, “if we were rightly constituted that 
ought to keep us straight much more effectually than the fear of 
personal punishment.” 

He turned up his sleeve to examine the blow on his arm, and 
Ella, leaving her seat, came to his side to lovk at it with 
him. 

“That is my fault!” she said, drawing in her breath with a 
little quick sound as though she felt the pain too, “certainly / 
can’t be rightly constituted, for not even the fear of my own 
punishment keeps me from doing what I ought not! Cecil has 
told me two or three times since I came back that I mustn’t 
come here because he heard Sally was so much worse, and yester- 
day we squabbled over it. Now I shall have to tell him he was 
right, and I know he won’t crow over me, which will be even 
more aggravating than if he said, ‘I told you so!’” 

George laughed. 

“ But I cannot see the attraction of this establishment,” he said, 
turning his sleeve down again. 

“I think it’s because Sally and Bill are so entirely different 
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to all the other poor people about here, and everybody disap- 
proves of them so. I know they are not a particularly clean or 
agreeable couple, but really Bill is most interesting. To begin with 
he’s hideous, very unpopular, never goes to church, won’t touch 
his hat or call anyone ‘sir, and says exactly what he thinks to 
everybody. But he’s an angel to poor Sally, simply slaves for 
her and might be her mother, he’s so kind and gentle to her. 
He’s always civil to the Hopes and myself, who are the only 
people who take an interest in them, or who are not bent on 
putting Sally into the Yatebury asylum.” 

“T expect she'll have to go there sooner or later,” said George, 
glancing at Sally, who had retired to a corner with her lap full 
of broken pieces of bottle, and was rattling an accompaniment 
with them to a song she was crooning to herself. 

“I’m afraid so. She is certainly ever so much worse, and Bill 
has to be out all day, and she’s not the least use in the house in 
the way of keeping it straight or clean.” 

“It was a Providence that I came here to ask my way to Yate- 
bury. I wonder how she would have received me if you hadn’t 
been here.” 

“ Perhaps she would have flung her arms round your neck and 
hugged you, as she once did to poor Mr. Hope. I shall never 
forget it!” 

Ella laughed aloud at the bare recollection of the scene, and 
Sally having apparently recovered her temper, looked up on 
hearing the sound and began to sing in an insinuating 
manner : 


‘* Of all the girls tha-hat are so smar-hart 
There’s none like pretti-hee Sally.” 


“Tm sure,” said Ella, “she’s sorry for what she did, she’s try- 
ing to make up.” 

Sally, encouraged by the tone of Ella’s voice, nodded her head 
and wreathed her face in smiles. 

“It’s a fine day for keeping company,” she remarked know- 
ingly, pointing from one to the other of her two visitors. 

“This is by way of making herself pleasant, I suppose,” said 
George. 

“Better to be an old man’s darling ” began Sally again, 
but was promptly interrupted by George, who told her to be 
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quiet, whereupon she contented herself with making the most 
diabolical faces at him, expressive of the utmost dislike and con- 
tempt, which tried Ella’s gravity so severely that she was forced 
to turn her back, for fear her laughter should encourage Sally to 
commit further enormities. 

“T must be going,” she said, putting on her hat and gathering 
up her basket and gloves. “Emily——” she stopped short, and 
stared blankly at George. 

All this time she had never once remembered her promise to 
avoid this man with whom she had been talking and laughing, 
and, as she mentally confessed, enjoying herself! Of course she 
ought to have left the cottage directly after Sally’s onslaught, 
and the only reparation that now lay in her power was to take 
her departure without an instant’s delay. 

“Good-bye,” she said hastily, holding out her hand, “and ever 
so many thanks for not allowing Sally to smash my head.” 

“What a hurry you are in!” he answered, astonished at her 
abruptness, and racking his brains for an excuse to prolong his 
happiness, “don’t you think you’d better wait? I believe there’s 
going to be another shower.” 

“T must go at once”—still holding out her hand. 

“Then may I see you home? It’s a long way, and you might 
meet a bull or a tramp or something equally ferocious.” 

Ella was in despair. How dreadfully difficult he was to avoid, 
especially when she did not want to avoid him at all! 

“No, no, I can’t let you. I would rather go alone. Don't 
come, please don’t.” 

“ Of course not if you don’t want me,” he replied, feeling rather 
hurt, but she was evidently so anxious for him not to accompany 
her that he made no further attempt to do so, thinking that 
perhaps Hatherly was of a jealous disposition, and that she was 
afraid of vexing him by walking home alone with another man. 

Anyway, his brief period of bliss was over now, and he cast a 
lingering look round the squalid little room, for he wished to 
carry away every detail of the scene in his mind that he might 
conjure it up at a moment’s notice in the future. The smoulder- 
ing log of wood on the flat, shapeless hearth, with an old tin 
kettle minus a handle in the ashes; the greasy, ricketty 
furniture, made of thick hard wood and polished by constant 
use ; the smoke-stained walls and black rafters hung thickly 
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with cobwebs; the weird form of crazy Sally Wattle crouched in 
the shadow of the corner; and the sunshine so clear and pene- 
trating after the rain, streaming in a broad band through the 
open door on to the dainty, childish figure, and lighting up the 
yellow curls that glinted as though gold-dust had been scattered 
amongst their ripples. He wrote the picture down in his mind 
once and for all, and then took her hand in his. 

“Good-bye,” he said quietly, “when are you going to write 
me out the words of that song? I claim them as my reward for 
having staved off Sally’s attack!” 

“You shall have them,” answered Ella, hurrying to the door, 
“I will give them to you next time I see you.” She felt she 
would have promised him almost anything to get out of his 
presence, for the thought of her broken promise to Emily 
weighed like lead on her conscience. 

However, greatly to her surprise, her sister made no comment 
whatever when she poured out her little confession after she got 

-home. Emily merely nodded her head and continued her sew- 
ing as though Ella had been describing the state of the weather 
during the afternoon, the consequence being that the latter went 
upstairs to dress for dinner completely puzzled. and somewhat 
vexed. With the memory of Emily’s words and manner on the 
Saturday night still fresh in her mind, she had been prepared 
for another outburst of the same description, but now, apparently, 
Emily had changed her mind about wishing her to avoid Dr. 
Barr, and she felt she might just as well have allowed him to 
walk home with her after all. As it was she had beew rude and 
abrupt, and probably left him with the impression that she did 
not like talking to him when it was guz¢e the reverse ! 

Emily sat on mechanically over her work, forgetting how the 
time was going by. The fact of Ella confessing her meeting 
with George Barr, as though under the impression that she had 
done something to incur Emily’s displeasure, filled the latter with 
a shrinking sense of shame. It made her realize that she had 
appropriated George to herself without any particular grounds 
to go upon upon save his unfailing gentleness and courtesy to- 
wards her, which probably was his natural manner to all women. 
Ella’s sudden recital of the events of the afternoon had opened 
her eyes to her own folly, and she blamed herself bitterly for 
having indulged in. dreams that could never come true, and still 
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‘more for having allowed herself to speak of them to any living 
soul. 

She would have given a great deal to be able to recall: the 
words she had spoken to her sister on that memorable night of 
the Undercliff dinner-party, but it was characteristic of her that 
she never thought of going to Ella and asking her to forget them. 
She would suffer anything rather than open the subject again, 
. but she sat on in the deepening twilight and recalled every word 
George had ever uttered to her, dwelt on his kindness and 
consideration towards her, and allowed full play to the feelings 
that were in her heart because she meant it to be for the last 
time. 

By the time Emily had folded up her work and her little 
romance, and put them both away, she found she had only five 
minutes left in which to dress for dinner, so she hurried upstairs 
and scrambled through her toilet, with the result that she was 
ready when the gong sounded, though her appearance called 
forth the most unflattering remarks from the Colonel that he 
could possibly think of. 

It was not a cheerful dinner-table. Emily was in loW spirits 
and conscious that she had donned her knitted bedroom slippers 
in her hurry, which her father would be certain to “spot:”.as she 
left the dining-room. She ate very little and made no attempt 
to start any conversation, sitting with an impenetrable mask of 
passive reserve on her plain face. Ella was troubled with a 
vague restlessness of mind for which she could not account, and 
her thoughts kept oscillating between the afternoon with its 
rain and sunshine, Sally Wattle,.and George Barr, and the 
coming party at The Abbey, which she dreaded. 

The Colonel was in his most disagreeable mood, and com- 
plained softly but scathingly of every dish that was handed to 
him. 

As the dessert was placed on the table, a note was brought 
in and given to Emily. 

“From Undercliff, miss,” said William, and then withdrew to 
entertain the groom, who had brought the note, in the kitchen, 
till he should receive the answer. 

“May I enquire what it is about ?” said the Colonel. 

“Mrs. Compton wants me to go to tea there to-morrow,” 
replied Emily ; the fact that she alone was asked striking her 
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with delightful significance in spite of her resolution, and 
causing her face to light up with pleasure. 

“Dear me,” said the Colonel, with a sarcastic sniff, “how very 
marked ! ” 

“Of course you'll go?” said Ella eagerly, wishing she had 
been asked too, yet feeling that Emily’s going alone would atone 
for what had occurred in the afternoon. 

“T think so, I can’t very well refuse.” 

“Tell the truth, my dear, and say you'd go if you had to walk 
there bare-footed,” chimed in the Colonel. 

“Don’t be so dreadfully disagreeable, father,” said Ella, who 
never minded what she said to her parent or the consequences 
of her frankness, the result being that he treated her fairly 
civilly and was all the harder on his elder daughter. It did him 
good to be answered back, for when his rude speeches were 
meekly received, as with Emily, who invariably turned the other 
cheek, he became possessed with a fiendish delight in smiting 
again and yet again. 

Eventually Emily wrote her acceptance to the invitation when 
dinner was over, and was in such excellent spirits for the rest 
of the evening that she actually ventured upon a playful remark 
to her father when she wished him good night, causing him to 
implore her pathetically “not to attempt to make a joke, as 
it reminded him of a cow galloping.” 


(To be continued.) 





